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Easter Flowers 


E sick of mind and the convalescent in body may grow 
well over tending a garden, and flowers be grown cheap 
for the flower-hungry if someone will but come forward with 


a few dollars and a great enthusiasm. A plan for it in 


The Surtey Next Week ‘ 


The GIST of IT 


IF ALL the switchmen of the country shoul 
threaten to strike because the head of a rail- 
road wore pink whiskers, Congress pre- 
sumably could order him shaved. Page 737, 


FOR a real example of giving until it hurts, 
witness Canada and her war relief funds, 
Page 739. 


AFTER all the talk about the Canadian i 
dustrial disputes act, here at last is a man 
who went to Canada to find out about it. 
He talked with all sorts of people and 
studied the official records. Employers and 
public officials are all friendly to the act, he 
found, but a majority of the labor men are ~ 
opposed to it. Some of them favor it, though, ~ 
and the others base their opposition on 
grounds somewhat different from those ad- 
vanced in the United States. Page 746. — 


THE machinery that we now have in the 
United States for handling disputes on the 
railroads is characterized by Professor Com 
mons as “a half-way compulsory federal 
court system pieced out when it breaks down 
by the President, the Congress and the Su- 
preme Court,” and he calls it a “menace, 
Page 754. 


ACCORDING to James O’Connell, vice- 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, the public “is interested only in peac 
and does not care whether labor secures just 
treatment or not;” the employers “want com- 
pulsory investigation only because it delays 
strikes.” Consequently organized labor is 
“analterably against compulsion of any kind 
in labor disputes.” Page 756. 


IT ISN’T necessary to suspend the right to 
strike in order to have the benefits that come 
from investigation, according to J. E. Wil- 
liams, widely experienced in the adjustment 
of industrial disputes. Page 755. 


THE conciliatory features of the Canadian 
act have been of greatest value, says James 
C. Watters, president of the Canadian 
Trades and Labour Congress. Its most ob- 
jectionable feature, on the other hand, is the 
suspension of the right to strike, pending in- 
vestigation. Page 757. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT is of the opinion that — 
if the Canadian act is to be adopted in this 
country, its scope should be extended to cover — 
most of the industries having to do with the 
necessities of life. Page 754. 


WILLIAM O. THOMPSON opposes com- 
pulsion because it tends to maintain the — 
status quo. We need a body of law, like the 
common law, upon which to base decisions 
in industrial difficulties, he says. Page 755. 


HARRIS WEINSTOCK came back from a — 
trip round the world with a faith in the effi- 
cacy of compulsory inyestigation as against 
arbitration. Page 758. 


HENRY R. TOWNE approves the principle 
of the Canadian act, but would require in- 
dividual time contracts of employes, as pro- 
posed in the Meyer bill before the New York 
legislature. Page 757. 


THE plight of the Jews of Europe and even 
more of the Zionist Jews in Jerusalem grows 
steadily worse. The relief funds and their 
plans. Page 760. 


PARTS of the Missouri children’s code were 


enacted into law in spite of a reactionary 
Senate. Page 760, 
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HE fact that it settled a strike is the reason why the 
Adamson eight-hour law is constitutional. That 
isn’t exactly what the United States Supreme Court 
said, but that is what it meant in the decision handed 
down last week in the case of Wilson vs. New—the test case 
that was brought up in record time from the United States 
Circuit Court in Kansas City. The decision is based on a 
theory of compulsory arbitration rather than upon the social 
justification for laws regulating hours and wages. In fact, 
the latter was not considered at all, and we are as much in the 
dark as ever as to the probable fate of the ten-hour and the 
minimum-wage laws now before the court. 

After reviewing the circumstances that brought the case 
before the court, the question to be decided is stated as follows: 
“Did Congress have power under the circumstances stated, 
that is, in dealing with the dispute . to provide a per- 
manent eight-hour standard and to create by legislative action 
a standard of wages . . .? Or, in other words, did it have 
the power in order to prevent the interruption of interstate 
commerce to exert its will to supply the absence of a wage 
scale resulting from the disagreement as to wages between the 
employers and employes and to make its will on that subject 
controlling for the limited period provided for?” (Italics 
mine. ) 

The court points out that ‘“‘the business of common carriers 
by rail is in a sense a public business.” ‘This is so ‘‘because of 
the interest of society in the continued operation and rightful 
conduct of such business.” That the public interest “begets 
a public right of regulation to the full extent necessary to 
secure and protect it” is settled by many decisions. 

There exists also, the court declared, a “private right” of 
the railroads and their employes to agree on a standard of 
wages and put it into effect. But this was exactly what they 
had failed to do. As a result there was grave danger that 
there would be an interruption in that “continued operation” 
in which the public is so deeply interested. It was to meet 
this emergency that Congress passed the Adamson law. Was 
this an exercise of its legitimate power to regulate commerce? 
Said the court: 


“Taking all these propositions as undoubted [i. e¢., the power 
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The Supreme Court on Strikes 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, the public inter- 
est in continued operation and the private right to make a 
bargain] if the situation which we have described and with 
which the act of Congress dealt be taken into view, that is, 
the dispute between the employers and employes as to a stand- 
ard of wages, their failure to agree, the resulting absence of 
such standard, the entire interruption of interstate commerce 
which was threatened, and the infinite injury to the public in- 
terest which was imminent, it would seem inevitably to result 
that the power to regulate necessarily obtained, and was subject 
to be applied to the extent necessary to provide a remedy for 
the situation, which included the power to deal with the 
dispute. . # 


The decision points to previous decisions of the court on the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce. “These decisions 
have established its right to fix reasonable rates to be charged 
by the railroads, to control the contract power of the carrier 
in the public interest, to regulate the relation of employes with 
their employers and with each other. Beyond all this it is 
clear “that an obligation rests upon a carrier to carry on its 
business, and . . . that government possesses the full regu- 
latory power to compel performance of such duty.” 

In view of all these powers, the court held that the power 
of Congress to settle a wage dispute follows logically. It de- 
clared that if it could not do so, all these powers that have 
just-been enumerated “would be rendered unavailing or their 
enactment inexplicable.” 


“What would be the value of the right to a reasonable rate,” 
inquired the court, “if all movement in interstate commerce 
could be stopped as a result of a mere dispute . . .? Again, 
what purpose would be subserved by all the regulations estab- 
lished to secure the enjoyment by the public of an efficient 
and reasonable service, if there was no power in government 
to prevent all service from being destroyed? Further yet, 
what benefits would flow to society by recognizing the right, 
because of the public interest, to regulate the relation of em- 
ployer and employe and of the employes among themselves 

. . if there was no power to remedy a situation created by 
a dispute between employers and employes as to rate of wages, 
which if not remedied would leave the public helpless, the 
whole people ruined and all the homes of the land submitted 
to a danger of the most serious character? And finally, to 
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what derision would it not reduce the proposition that gov- 
ernment had power to enforce the duty of operation, if that 
power did not extend to doing that which was essential to pre- 
vent operation from being completely stopped . . .?” 


Then comes the final and definite affirmation of the right 
of Congress to act—not because the health of the employes or 
the welfare of the public demand it, but because “under the 
circumstances,’ it was necessary for Congress to act. 


“We are of opinion that the reasons stated conclusively estab- 
lish that from the point of view of inherent power the act 
which is before us was clearly within the legislative power of 
Congress to adopt, and that in substance and effect it amounted 
to an exertion of its authority under the circumstances dis- 
closed to compulsorily arbitrate the dispute between the 
parties by establishing as to the subject matter of that dispute 
a legislative standard of wages operative and binding as a 
matter of law upon the parties—a power none the less effi- 
caciously exerted because exercised by direct legislative act 
tnstead of by the enactment of other and appropriate means 
providing for the bringing about of such result.” 


So much for the decision. The Adamson law is upheld. In 
the reasoning that leads to that result something altogether 
new has been injected into’ the field of social legislation, some- 
thing that may not have been foreseen or desired by any of 
the parties in interest. 

There is promise, to be sure, in one lone passage in the 
decision that stands out from the rest and breathes a convic- 
tion and a purpose that must be welcomed by all democratic- 
aily-minded people. The court intimated that the attorneys 
tor the railroads, instead of basing their arguments on funda- 
mental legal grounds, attacked the law as an unwise exertion 
ot legislative power due to “‘some misconception or some mis- 
taken economic view.” 


“To state such considerations,” said the court, “is to state 
also the entire want of judicial power to consider them—a 
view which therefore has excluded them absolutely from our 
minds and which impels us as a duty to say that we have not 
in the slightest degree passed upon them. While it is a truism 
to say that the duty to enforce the constitution is paramount 
and abiding, it is also true that the very highest of judicial 
duties is to give effect to the legislative will and in doing so to 
scrupulously abstain from permitting subjects which are ex- 
clusively within the field of legislative discretion to influence 
our opinion or to control judgment.” 


Nevertheless, from the standpoint of social advance through 
legislation, the decision must be distinctly disappointing. It 
establishes no precedent that can be depended on to justify 
legislation carefully and thoughtfully drafted for the purpose 
of destroying industrial evils or promoting social progress. It 
merely establishes the right of Congress to act in an emergency 
and for no social purpose except to save the public from in- 
convenience. Whatever precedents are established may prove 
disquieting, not only to the unions and their friends, but to 
employing corporations as well. 

The fact that it was the emergency and no consideration 
of social policy beyond the prevention of inconvenience that 
led to the sustaining of the law is repeatedly insisted upon 
throughout the decision. It appears, therefore, that a threat 
of the interruption of traffic is sufficient to justify Congress 
in regulating conditions of work if that will avert the impend- 
ing calamity. 

A second proposition grows directly out of it. The way for 
employes engaged in any public service to induce the govern- 
ment to enact legislation in their interest is to threaten to 
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strike unless the desired standards are put into effect. NJ 
only can this be inferred from the general grounds on wh 
the decision of the court was based, but it appears with sta 
ling clearness in the reply to the argument that the Adan 
son law denied to some of the employes equal protection of th) | 
laws, in that it established a wage and hour standard for th 
train employes alone. Said the court, “but such employe 
were those concerning whom the dispute as to wages exis 
growing out of which the threat of interruption of interstat 
commerce arose—a consideration which established an ade 
quate basis for the statutory classification.” 

Could there be a stronger suggestion than that to the 
ployes who were not included that they may get the 
benefits by threatening to go on strike? 

Whether this decision affirming the right of Congress to in 
terfere in the contractual relations between employer and em" 
ploye will prove, in the long run, any more pleasing to the rail.) 
way managers than to the employes is open to question. ‘Therer 
are no limits expressed as to the power of Congress in this) 
regard. It seems clear that if the power of compulsion ex: | 
tends to the wages of the employes, it may extend also to th 
salaries of the managers. If Congress is to enter upon the : 
program of regulating conditions of employment, in order to 
secure such contentment among the employes as will prevent) 
the interruption of traffic, it seems not at all improbable tha 


sentatives of the brotherhoods and of the president of 
American Federation of Labor that the affirmation of 


labor. Curiously enough the only grains of comfort for labo : 
on this point appear in the dissenting opinions. “I am not 
prepared to admit,” said Mr. Justice Day, “that Congress 
may when deemed necessary for the public interest coerce 
employes against their will to continue in service in interstate 
commerce. Nor do I think it necessary to decide, as declared 
in the majority opinion, that in matters of this kind Congress 
can enact a compulsory arbitration law.” And Mr. Justice 
Pitney said, “I am unable to find in the constitution any 
authority on the part of Congress to commandeer the rail- 
roads or the service of the trainmen.” 

Of course, the statement by the majority of the court that 
the action of Congress in passing the Adamson law was valid 
as an act of compulsory arbitration, does not foist upon the 
country a compulsory arbitration law, nor does it make it ab- 
solutely inevitable that if Congress should enact such a law the. 
court would sustain it. As Mr. Justice Day said, “These 
questions [the coercion of employes and the enactment of a 
compulsory arbitration law] are not involved in this case, and 
their decision need not be anticipated until they actually arise.” 
It is doubtless a fact, however, that this opinion will give 
strength to the movement for a compulsory investigation law, 
with a limitation on the right to strike. 

The Adamson law is constitutional and the country breathes © 
more freely. A strike has been averted. By next week there 
may be a decision affirming the Oregon ten-hour law, or the 
minimum-wage law. At.the present moment, however, there 
is no judicial sanction for the limitation by law of the work- 
ing hours of a man in private employment, however long 
they may be, unless he is an underground miner or has re-— 


~ cently threatened the peace and comfort of the whole coun- 


try. And judicial sanction for the legislative raising of © 
wages, however low they may be, is limited at present to the — 
second of the two classes named. 


III. 


ACK of the relief work carried on among soldiers’ 

families by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Patriotic 
Fund in Montreal, back of similar work attempted 
by six or seven hundred branches of this Canadian 
fund throughout the dominion, lies a continent-wide scheme 
of giving which is perhaps without duplicate in the history of 
American philanthropy. 

Certain it is that as a single incident in it, the “victory cam- 
paign” in Montreal early in February raised the largest sum 
of money from voluntary contributions ever drawn from a 
single American city in a week’s time. The famous Y. M. 
C. A. campaign fund in New York was brought up to four 
million dollars by some eleventh-hour gifts of the largest 
donors. When the Montreal campaign closed on February 
12, $4,344,839 was paid or pledged, and when all returns are 
in an even four and one-half million may be in hand. 

Set off against this wholesale loosening of Canadian purse- 
strings in the largest city are stories of generosity from every 
corner of the dominion. There was the Russian farmer who 
in December came down to the town of Burdette on the 
border between Alberta and Saskatchewan. He had been 
pioneering away from any railroad and did not know that 
there was a war! When he heard Canada and Russia were 
allies he wanted to help, and said he would give ten dollars 
a month for as long as the war had gone on. When they told 
him thirty months, he promptly produced $310 (one month to 
go on), turned it in, and went back into the wilderness. The 
Servian who traveled many miles trom his settlement to a 
Western town to give three $20 bills to the Patriotic Fund is 
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“QUI DOIT GAGNER: LA CROIX DE FER OU LA CROIX-ROUGE?” 


A Canadian City in War Time 


From a Patriotic Fund Poster 


Way-Marks in Organized Giving 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


another example of the response of immigrant settlers througb- 
out the country. 

Thousands of dollars have been turned in by the Indian 
bands, one estimate placing the total above $10,000. A poster 
used by the Patriotic Fund in the western provinces repre- 
duces a letter received by the fund in monosyllabic Cree. Ne 
one at headquarters could make out the letter, but the $2.50 
which came with it was plain. Translated the note proved to 
be from an Indian who was sending twenty-five cents apiece 
from his wife, himself and his five children. One of the 
most whimsical stories comes from the banks of the Frase: 
river. An old Chinaman applied to the mayor of a British 
Columbia town: “Mr. Mayor, you give job, me help soi- 
dier’s wife.” The mayor answered, ‘Sorry, John, but ! 
haven’t any job for you.” ‘The Chinaman went away. Next 
week he came back. ‘‘You catchee me job; me give to soi- 
dier’s wife.’’ Again the mayor said no. Once more in dur 
time the Chinaman came back: “Me no catchee job,” he said 
“You give me names five soldiers’ wife; me cut chop wood 
for them,” and he has cut and chopped wood at their back 
doors every Monday morning since. “That is the way he has 
helped in the war. Another hard-earned contribution men- 
tioned in the bulletin of the Patriotic Fund was from an old 
lighthouse keeper at the end of Prospect Park, Vancouver. 
Last summer when the local fund for returned soldiers was 
opened there the old guardian had no money to spare from his 
meager salary. He spaded up the little plot of land around 
his lighthouse and sold bouquets to motor parties and passers- 
by. In the fall he turned in $1,035 to the soldiers’ fund. 
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In a sense, this is all part of a scheme of voluntary income 
taxation, laid from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
United States border to the Arctic Circle, to supplement gov- 
ernment aid to the families of soldiers overseas. In recruiting 
her quota of 500,000 men the dominion has urged skilled and 
unskilled alike to enlist, youths and heads of families; but, 
at the same time, the government pays every man in the ranks 
the same—$30 a month, with ten cents a day field allowance. 
Only as a private goes up in the scale of army organization 
does he get more. This army system, which Canada inherited 
from Europe, is modified by a subsistence allowance to the de- 
pendents of married recruits far in excess of anything paid 
abroad; that is, it distinguishes between a single man and a 
married man. It stops there, however, the flat rate of $20 
subsistence allowance a month being the same whatever the 
size of the family. 

In the early days of the war, various relief organizations 
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the absence of any national organization, as broad of scope as 
the American Red Cross (the Canadian Red Cross is limited 
by its charter to the care of the sick) was a civil body, 
auxiliary to the government and its militia department, which 
first of all would come at the problem from the point of view 
of the home rather than of the armory. It must break away 
from the cast iron army regulations which treated the child- 
less wife of a young recruit on the same footing as the family 
next door with half a dozen children to clothe and house, 
to feed and send to school. The general scale of the Patriotic 
Fund’s family budgets, not unlike those of our workmen’s 
compensation laws, was described in the first of these articles 
on the ladies’ auxiliary of the fund in Montreal. These basic 
rates are modified in different parts of the dominion. ‘The 
average grant to the families on Prince Edward Island, living 
in an agricultural community, is $10 per month. In Nova 
Scotia the average is $12.50; in New Brunswick $14; in 
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“Victory Tank’ 
PATRIOTIC FUND 


= AND 


RED CROSS 


At least $13,500,000 needed from Canada for 1917: 
At least $2,500,000 needed from Montreal- for 1917 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE 


This Campaign & Comfort for the Soldiers’: Famihes. 
Provides: 2 Hospital Supplies for the Wounded. 
3. Food for Canadian Prisoners of War 


The boys left for the front trusting (o YOU 
Don't fail them now that their needs are greater 


ANSWER THE CALL 
OF THE BLOOD 


Canadian Wounded Soldiers 

Canadian Prisoners of War 

Canadian Patriotic Fund for 
Soldiers’ Families 


THESE rees Your help and need 2 NOW. Montreal must subscribe at least $2500.000 this 
week for necessary expenses in 1917 
REMEMBERS: Every cent of every dollar subscribed tothe M ontrea! Branch of the Patriotic 
Fund since the beginning of the war has gone to those for wham it was intended 
TO MENS Dig down deep into your Bank Balance 
The larger your cheque the lighter your conscence 
Renew and lncrease your old Subscriptwoas 


To WOMEN: | The Ladies Sucsetics 4 Mumlers) ne snamemously déclared thiss Women’s 
Weebh Save what yw cas end 


GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS 


WOMEN'S 


SELF DENIAL WEEK 


FOR THE 


Patriotic Fund and 


Red Cross Campaign : 


Our men are offering their ives for us. 


Let us make some offering of Self Basan to 
help our Wounded Soldiers and our Soldier's Families. 


Every Dollar relieves One Soldiers’ Sufferings. 


Renew and Increase your Subscription 


Each bill you give is as a shelf 
Shot at the German’s Heart; 

Shoot, shoot, and shoot until that Hell 
ts shot and rent apart. 


The aiithorized canvassers carry an identification card. ff they mist you send your cheque to 
k The Hon. Treasurer 
Patriotic Fund and Red Cross Joint Campaign 
303 DRUMMOND BUILDING, MONTREAL 


‘The authorised canvassers carry an identification card If they miss you. send your cheques te @e 
Hon. Treasurer 303 Drummond Building, Montreal 


PATRIOTIC FUND 
AND RED CROSS 


Sixteen Dollars a Month provides Decent Com- } 
fort for a Soldier's Family 

$2,500,000 needed from Montreal this week for 
the year 1917. 


GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS 


M. R. DRUMMOND, 


Chairman, Women's Executive, 
303 Drummond Building. jf 


EVERY DAY HAD ITS OWN KEYNOTE IN THE VICTORY CAMPAIGN 


sprang up all over Canada to remedy this shortcoming; but 
many of them, to quote one of the organizers of the Patriotic 
Fund, were “without form or comeliness” and there was no 
coordination among them. A conference was called at Ottawa 
of representative men from all parts of the dominion, to “beat 
out” a working scheme which would be nation-wide and non- 
partisan; which would be flexible, quick-acting and sympa- 
thetic; which would take into consideration both the size of 
the family and the cost of living in every locality; which 
would be even-handed so that the poor district sending many 
men would be as well able to do for its soldiers’ families as 
the centers of wealth; a scheme which would have a sound 
accounting basis so that it could not easily be raided ; one which 
would have so real an appeal that it could be adequately 
financed. All this, in remarkable degree, the Canadian Pa- 
triotic Fund has realized. 


To take these factors up in order: What was needed, in 


Quebec and Ontario it rises to. between $15 and $16, and in 
the mining camps of northern Ontario where provisions are 
high it goes to $18. Further west it reaches still higher—$18 
in Manitoba, $19.50 in British Columbia, $20 in Alberta, 
$21 in Saskatchewan, and even more in the Yukon. These 
averages reflect careful estimates of the prices of necessities 
in the different provinces. Moreover as the cost of living has 
gone up this past winter in the manufacturing centers, budget 
estimates have been increased 10 per cent. 

The fund is not a delegated body nor an official one. It 
is vested in fifty men of standing scattered from one end of 
Canada to another, and forming a national executive which 
meets once in six weeks. An expert advisory committee of 
six or eight men, volunteers who are giving a large part of 
their time to the actual administration of the grants in differ- 
ent localities, meets in advance of this executive, acts as a 
“strainer” for practical problems and recommends rules. 


) 
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Each local branch has two bank accounts, a disbursing ac- 
count and a collecting account into which all money raised 
locally goes and thence automatically comes under control of 
the national treasurer, Sir Thomas White. Altogether $15,- 
500,000 has gone through the central treasury to date, and by 
an arrangement with the banks by which 4 per cent interest 
is paid on the fund’s balances, the interest has very nearly 
met the administrative expenses. All of the committee work 
is volunteer so that out of every $100 received in cash to date 
$99.25 has reached the soldiers’ families. 

The fundamental finaricial principle is that each com- 
munity is asked to “raise all it can and spend all it needs.” 
For example, Montreal with its 4,000 cases has raised per- 
haps double what has been distributed locally; Toronto with 
12,000 cases has three-fourths Montreal’s population, but 
treble the family need. For recruiting has been very uneven 
in Canada—one man out of fifty has joined the forces in 


Patriotic Fund 


oe | 
Deal Square with those in the Trenches! 


The Larger the Cheque, the Lighter your Conscience, 
Renew and Increase your Subscription. 


$13,500,000 needed from Canada for 1917 
$2,500,000 needed from Montreal for 1917 


Are you for the RED CROSS 


Are you for the IRON CROSS ? 


ARE YOU FOR THE PATRIOTIC FUND 


| OR ARE YOU A SUNSHINE PATRIOT 
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The checking up of these disbursement sheets is the key to 
the system. It is based upon the army records of families of 
soldiers at the front receiving separation allowances under the 
Canadian law. These records have been transcribed for the 
head office of the fund at Ottawa and arranged in an alpha- 
betical file of 105,000 cards. Every day the fund receives 
from army sources overseas and at home, from the Military 
Hospitals Commission, the recruiting officers and employers, 
all discharges, desertions, enlistments and changes which would 
add to or cancel these cards or affect the status of soldiers’ 
families. ‘The cards are marked to show through what local 
branch the families represented are getting their grants. 
Every day 150 letters go out from headquarters to the 
branches, notifying them of changes in eligibility. Every 
month the disbursement sheet from the branches is checked off 
against the cards—a swift and precise audit, which is quick to 
catch such matters as a woman moving from one town to an- 


Patriotic Fund| 


& Red Cross 
SHOW TORONTO THE WAY 


Show that MONTREAL IS 
The First Cily tr Canada 
The Most PATRIOTIC and 
The Most Generous OF ALL 


| Toronto of ae" $2,500,000 


or 


AND GOT 


ide- Comfort for the Soldiers’ Families 
To Provide: Hospital Supplies for the Wounded. 
Food for Canadien Prisoners of War 


with THE ASSISTANCE of 
PAID ADVERTISING 


both English ond French, om 
of poper und production, i 
ons have 


Ready to wave the flag 
But not to pay the cost? 


| $3,260,00 


Everybody who fo not Gghting tm thie, the third year of the war, muct do his share of 
paying. Your sacrifice of cash le nothing to the sacrifice of those in the trenches. 


Compargn 


THEY LEFT FOR THE FRONT TRUSTING TO YOU 
DON’T FAIL THEM NOW 


ARSOLUTELY FREE 


ABSOLUTE NECESSITY OF INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS TO COVER THE WORK OF Pesca: Exeremnes or een hea cticeeel eed bce ee Spirit. 
Soldiers’ Families 

Canadian Hospital Service 
Canadian Prisoners of War 


Some women have given their men! 
Some men have given their lives f 
WHAT ARE YOU GIVING! 


Give your subscription to the authorizéd team canvassers each of whom<arries 
identification card’ or send your cheque (9 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


Patriotic Fund and Red Cross Joint Campaign, 
303 Drummond Building, MONTREAL 


Means that Montreal Authorieed canvass: carry 
mare Se! SD 5QO0, 000 ssesee eng 
week at least , 9 miss you, send your cheque to 


‘The Hon, Treasurer, Patriotic Fund and Red Cross Joint Campaigo 
303 Drummond Building, + - = 


Whatever yoo intended to give GIVE MORE 
Whatever you howe already given. GIVE MORE 
GIVE NECAUSH: YOU ARE CLAD TO GIVE 
GIVE UNTIL IT UURTS! 


J. W. ROSS, Hon, Treasurer, 
Patriotic Fuad ond Red Trars Jotat Campion, 
303, Drummond Building, MONTREAL 


+  Montreat 


REDUCTIONS OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN MONTREAL PAPERS 


Quebec, one out of sixteen in Ontario, and one out of twelve 
in British Columbia and other of the western provinces. 

While the basis of the fund’s appeal for contributions, 
therefore, is a community’s ability to give, the basis of the 
credit of any community—that is, of the money it can draw 
froin the central treasury—is proven need. 

Each branch of the fund fills out a requisition signed by 
two responsible officers, affirming the amount it will require 
the coming month. If the branch is in good standing, as 99 
per cent of them are, a check is at once sent from Ottawa. 
At the end of the month the branch supplies the national 
headquarters with a disbursement sheet giving the name and 
make up of every family under its care, the name and bat- 
talion of the soldier in the case, the amount the committee 
considers the family’s requirement for subsistence, the known 
revenues of the family from all other sources, and the differ- 


ence made up by the fund grant. 


other and enjoying fund money from both; a man raised from 
the ranks to a sergeant’s pay with resulting reduction in fund 
grant; a recruit dropped from the payroll of some large em- 


_ ployer after being carried for six months, thus calling for fund 


money to make up the gap in his household’s budget. 
Branches and sub-branches are worked out on the political 
unit system. Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick are near 
enough Ottawa so that their 150 local offices report direct. 
But outside the area where a letter mailed one day will 
reach headquarters the next, provincial clearing houses have 
been created, as in Prince Edward Island and the West. 
American readers will be interested to know that fifteen 
auxiliaries have been established by the Patriotic Fund at 
different centers in the United States. A year ago sometning 
like 1,200 names of families dependent upon American men 
who had enlisted in Canadian regiments were on the records 
at Ottawa. These families were resident in every state in the 
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union. The charter of the fund restricted its grants to families 
living in Canada or Newfoundland. If a soldier’s wife lived 
in Morrisburg, Ont., she could benefit by the fund, but not 
if she lived in Ogdensburg, N. Y., across the river. 

Many pitiful letters were received and there was, moreover, 
an epidemic of desertions on the part of American soldiers 
who found that their wives could not get along on half pay 
and separation allowance. The fund, therefore, established 
auxiliaries in Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Seattle, Spokane, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. There is a chief auxiliary in New York which looks out 
for all parts of the country not covered from the smaller 
centers. These auxiliaries are made up of Canadian-born, 
British subjects and American sympathizers, who have raised 
the necessary money from among themselves and local sources 
to make up fund grants so that every family in the United 
States with a breadwinner in the Canadian forces is cared for 
by the same method and at the same rates as soldiers’ families 
within the dominion. Notifications of discharges, changes, 
etc., go to these auxiliaries just as they go to the local branches 
in Canada. 

In Canada itself, since the outbreak of the war, Sir Herbert 
Ames, M. P., of Montreal, honorary secretary of the fund, 
has visited every town of any size. For the first two or three 
months it was a matter of negotiating with all manner of local 
war relief bodies to come into the central fund, and with four 
or five minor exceptions they have done so. After that came 
general agitation and organization. 

A great deal of care was taken to keep the local branches 
from getting into the hands of small political or personal 
cliques. The effort was to make them non-partisan and non- 
sectarian, to approach the strong men of the community, and 
to have the whole plan publicly known and talked over before 
the organization meeting so that the fund would draw on all 
representative elements in the community. Of course, this 
didn’t happen in every case. In the course of the last two 
years one of the delicate undertakings from headquarters has 
been to break up ineffective local committees. For example, 
in one town a thousand dollars in relief money was being dis- 
tributed regularly while the community, prosperous though it 
was, turned in less than $3,000 a year. A representative from 
the Ottawa headquarters paid a visit which proved success- 
fully irritating to the local committee, led to their resignation 
and the organization of a new committee. Subscriptions of 
upward of $25,000 in a single week were the result of public 
confidence in the new organization. 

The first year, when the Duke of Connaught, governor- 
general of Canada, issued an appeal for five million dollars 
85 per cent of this came in without stimulation. The cities 
which contributed most generously this first year pledged 
themselves to meet the heavier load of a second year, if they 
had assurance that the amount which they were expected to 
raise was a fair allotment, and that every part of the dominion 
was doing its bit. This necessitated re-organizing the financial 
work on a truly national scale. By means of a rough and 
ready inventory of every area in Canada, the number of 
British- and Canadian-born living in it, its prosperity, wealth 
and previous record in giving, something like an index figure 
was arrived at for every province, county, town—almost every 


village. 
“Laying the Tax” 


To mLLustRaTE the method of “laying the tax”: The province 
of Alberta falls naturally into two parts, with Edmonton as 
the chief city of the north and Calgary to the south; these dis- 
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tricts are about equally well off and the provincial allotment 
of $500,000 in 1916 was split in half. Next, at Edmonton, 
a conference was held of representative men from the city’s 
twenty-six constituencies north of the Red Deer river. A 
whole day was given up to a canvass of resources, constituency 
by constituency, taking into account the social composition of 
each, for some are peopled largely by foreigners, and some by 
French-speaking farmers. Roughly $130,000 was allotted to 
the city of Edmonton, leaving $120,000 for the twenty rural 
constituencies. Each of these was asked to take six, seven or 
eight thousand dollars as its share, according to wealth and 
make up. This disposed of all but about six thousand dollars, 
which was spread out by a sort of inverted auction at the 
close of the day. 

In inaugurating the third financial campaign, which has 
just been completed, the figure set for the whole dominion was 
$13,500,000 and the allotments were as follows: 


British (Colamipianwetcielelors.cicisieieciewsiatsieleiaterste. cieioie oi clorsiesUisraveaalere sterennrane $1,000,000 
Alberta :))syepratcreamvete epenis arene oe, Siete di eieietataiere|sie:'s' bei pio rslnulaymne etstahetataeterate 750. 

Saskatchewan 
Manitoba ic ciacmeeie cee 
Ontario) iiccrelercatiieissts 
Quebecigeicitemitcte siete 
Nova Scotia 
New, Brunswick m penises site aincitele solenleiieiche eie/e\seuslotelsrnetetaslale 


500,000 
50,000 

There is “give” of about a million dollars in this table, yet 
not only will every province reach the figure set but half of 
them will exceed their allotments. 

This preliminary program completed, local branches in many 
regions have shouldered their load of money-raising without 
further stimulation. Five paid money-raisers were sent out to 
assist in certain districts. In the province of Quebec, where 
even church and benevolent funds are raised through taxation, 
an exception was made and a provincial grant of a million 
dollars made good the allotment. 

Among the large cities of the dominion, Toronto beat all 
records the first week in February by setting out to raise 
$2,500,000, and reaching no less a mark than $3,260,000. 
Here was competition for Montreal, with its long history of 
successful money campaigns, where fifteen years ago $300,000 
was raised for the local Y. M. C. A. in fifteen days, and 
where in succeeding years other large sums have been gotten 
together by the familiar Y. M. C. A, method—for the General 
Hospital, McGill University and the Theological Colleges. 
Montreal raised $1,600,000 in the first Patriotic Fund cam- 
paign, that of September, 1914; $2,500,000 in the second, that 
of January, 1916. So that the city was on its mettle for the 
third. 


The Montreal Campaign 


MowneEy-RAISING, as these Montreal experts view it, is a 
“scientific problem psychologically applied.” Given certain 
preparations, they say, within reason you can achieve what 
you want. It is a question of knowing how much machinery 
is needed to bring about results, and this depends, of course, 
on the breadth of the appealing power. The Y. M. C. A. 
campaign only appealed to the Protestant population; the 
general hospital to the English speaking, but here in the Pa- 
triotic Fund they had an appeal to the whole city and laid 
their plans accordingly. John W. Ross, one of the leading 
public accountants of Canada, honorary treasurer of the 
Montreal fund, and the man who has been at the center of 
all the local money-raising campaigns, shut up his desk for two 
months and went at it. 

The campaign was limited to five days in the belief that 
the attention of the public can be held for a short period, and 


only for a short period. “A man can give as much in five days — 
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as he can in five months,” says Mr. Ross. In the early days a 
big meeting was held with much talk before we started in to 
make preparations, with the result that enthusiasm dwindled 
and left the job to a faithful few. This mistake is no longer 
made, and although preparations go on for two or three 
months with compilations of lists and printing of blanks and 
the like, even the captains of the teams were not approached 
this year until ten days before the campaign was actually on. 

Each captain was limited to a team of fifteen, built up 
around a nucleus of his close friends and from lists supplied by 
the committee. Fifteen English-speaking teams, ten French- 
speaking and two women’s teams, one English and the other 
French, made up the campaign organization. In addition, 
there were four special committees whose gleanings were 
thrown into a pool and divided equally among all teams. 
Back of this team organization was a general executive com- 
mittee of one hundred leading men, a smaller finance com- 
mittee, and a finance executive which ran the campaign under 
the chairmanship of W. M. Birks. The campaign opened 
with a meeting addressed by the governor general of Canada, 
who also spoke at a mass meeting of French Canadians in the 
evening—thus ushering in a new stage of inter-racial giving 
and civic cooperation in Montreal, which the promoters of the 
Patriotic Fund campaign hail as an augury of new municipal 
unanimity in the future. 

The customary luncheon meetings were held for five days, 
with reports from teams and the reading off of the names of 
the larger donors—French day, bankers day, khaki day (with 
forty invalid officers at the speaker’s table), Red Cross day (for 
this was a joint collection, and the Red Cross received one- 
eighth of all moneys), and a final banquet on Friday evening, 
with Lord Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian Pacific, in 
the chair. 

Of the special committees, one cleared around $112,000 
from firms in munition trade. The chief banks of Montreal 
doubled this sum, and the two railways, the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk, trebled it. Montreal appropriated a 
million dollars, and the little suburban municipalities small 
sums each. 


Four Days’ Pay 


THE most startling haul of all was $849,000 raised among 
the workers of the city by the contribution of four days’ pay 
each, or in the case of salaried men, 1 per cent of their earn- 
ings, to be paid monthly throughout the year. Posters, slips, 
noonday meetings, shop committees, speeches by foremen, all 
were resorted to. The plan was not one of individual collec- 
tion, but practically a “check-off” system by which a work- 
man authorized his employer to send in one day’s pay a quarter 
direct from the pay department. Some companies went to 
the extreme of notifying their men that unless individual men 
instructed them to the contrary they would include all as con- 
tributors in the quarterly check. The house employes of 
one club got together and voted that any man who didn’t 
make a contribution should be barred out of next year’s 
Christmas gratuities. Complaints were heard that some clerks 
felt they were under compulsion to give, but if this were done 
it was without the sanction of the committee. 

The “ladies’ campaign” took the form of a self-denial 
week, and just as the wage-earners of the community were 
asked to give four days’ pay, housewives, house servants and 
schoolgirls were reached by box collections from door to door. 
Doctors, dentists, and small shops in the residential districts, 
schools, churches, the railway stations and the hotels fell to 
the women canvassers. 
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Twenty-five thousand statements of fact about the fund 
and the Red Cross in French and English were posted at 
the beginning of the campaign to those whose names had been 
placed in the hands of these different teams. Not only were 
society, club, board of trade, fraternal and other lists system- 
atically classified, but every merchant in Montreal able to 
afford a telephone became a prospect. Banners went up on 
the street cars, boy scouts tacked posters all over the town, 
and something like $60,000 worth of advertising and reading 
space was given up by the Montreal newspapers to a publicity 
campaign organized by J. M. Gibbon, publicity manager of 
the Canadian Pacific. This, as every other part of the cam- 
paign, was volunteer work; stereos and engravings were free, 
cartoons, posters and leaflets free, billboard paintings free; and 
in addition to the straight news of the luncheon meetings and 
all manner. of feature stories, a carefully conceived plan of 
free display advertising was worked out with all the care of 
an experiment in a psychological laboratory. 


The Advertising Campaign 


THousanps of people had already subscribed to the Patriotic 
Fund in the earlier campaigns. The general objects were 
known and carried conviction. As the publicity manager 
expresses it, there was no necessity for the “sob stuff” used 
in the earlier campaigns and no justification for it, for the. 
fund was there to see that neglect did not happen. What had 
to be shown was that the money subscribed had been econom- 
ically administered and that more was needed. The history 
of the fund, the facts that interest on its bank balances had 
more than paid its cost in Montreal, and that the work was 
practically all volunteer, were crystallized into a general 
slogan, 

“EVERY CENT OF EVERY DOLLAR HAS GONE 

TO THOSE FOR WHOM IT WAS INTENDED.” 


It was an appeal to one of the oldest and most naive preju- 
dices in public giving; for, of course, the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the relief work in Montreal had been not so much 
that every dollar turned in went into some family budget, but 
that with every dollar that went to a family there went, at 
a low estimate, at least a dollar’s worth of volunteer service, 
which in many cases meant far more than money value in 
family rehabilitation and succor. But in this instance the appeal 
was in keeping with the spirit of the financial campaign itself, 
an appeal to business men by business men, who donated the 
“overhead,” dropped everything else for five days, and raised 
more than $4,000,000 at an actual net outlay of $4,180, or 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Taking its title from some of the successful war loans, 
this was a “victory campaign.” But along with the economy 


note there was another of sacrifice which raised the cry, 


“GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS.” 

There were two preliminary days of advertising, Friday’s 
a straight war appeal with a “tank” at the top, and a rather 
brutal verse at the bottom; Saturday’s, with a sentimental 
turn, an appeal to old subscribers to renew and increase their 
subscriptions. 

Monday’s advertising, the beginning of the actual cam- 
paign, head-lined self-denial week entered upon by the women 
of Montreal. Tuesday’s stressed patriotism with the flags of 
France and England and the phrase 


“THEY LEFT FOR THE FRONT TRUSTING TO YOU: 
DON’T FAIL THEM NOW.” 
By Wednesday the campaign had been going on for three 
days, and those who would give readily were already in. From 
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an advertising point of view, the teams were up against the 
“tight-wads,” the people who were hesitating. So the pub- 
licity department put out “a stinger’: 


“ARE YOU FOR THE Patriotic FUND, OR ARE YOU 
A SUNSHINE PATRIOT? 
READY TO WAVE THE FLAG, BUT NOT TO PAY THE COST?” 


By Thursday the canvassers were so excited that, to quote 
one of them, they had forgotten what it was all about. They 
merely knew that they were to beat the other teams, and 
especially that Montreal must beat Toronto. For had not 
Toronto, with its paid fund raisers and advertising men, 
scooped some $60,000 worth of contributions from American 
firms who the year before had given to Montreal? ‘These 
firms had “fallen” for ten thousand telegrams which the 
hustling Ontario city had sent out the week before, so in- 
geniously worded, it is alleged, as to raise no qualms in the 
donor’s mind that he was not putting his money into the same 
collection plate as the year before! Friday saw the round- 
up, and as a last whip the morning advertising carried the 
old Scotch saying, 


“TO-NIGHT IS THE NIGHT IF THE LADS ARE THE LADS.” 


A regular banking department with a dozen experts, vol- 
unteers drawn from banks and insurance companies, collated 
the returns every noon. Lists were made out and rushed to 
the afternoon papers. Books, ledgers and thousands of re- 
ceipts printed in advance were ready to hand. Within twenty- 
four hours a receipt was mailed to every cash giver as a check 
upon fraud and imposture in a city-wide campaign in which 
2,000 people were bearing a hand. At hotel headquarters, 
given free, were free telephones, free safes, free office furni- 
ture, even free detectives who rounded up two bona fide 
workers sent out without identification cards by an enthusiastic 
captain for house to house collection. Not counting the money 
received through the donation of day’s pay, collections or 
pledges were secured from ten thousand people and over one 
million dollars was given in cash, all of which within a month 
was listed, receipted, banked and balanced off to a cent. 


Big and Little Motives 


Tuis is not the place to discuss the social and ethical ques- 
tions bound up in such wholesale schemes of public solicita- 
tion and subscriptions. These volunteer managers were 
practical people, well aware that mixed motives enter into 
large giving and playing on those motives with precision; 
the committee discussed such canny questions as whether or 
not it’s more productive to publish only the names of $1,000 
givers in the papers (in the hope of bringing up some $500 
men through publicity), or to put in $25 givers and above 
(in the exception that a lot of ordinary $25 and $50 people 
would be glad to see themselves listed at $100 in the public 
prints). Such bald considerations do not mean that the pro- 
moters were unconscious of the real moving spirit of their 
cause, or unmindful of the heart searchings which moved hun- 
dreds and thousands of givers. 

At the opening luncheon in Montreal, Sir Herbert Ames 
told the story of an old couple in Nova Scotia. ‘Their son 
was sailing for the front, and they had saved $40 to go to port 
and see him off. They thought it over and came to believe that 
the sacrifice they could make was not to see their son off, how- 
ever much their hearts ached, but to send the money to the 
Patriotic Fund. 

Another story he told was of Indians in Saskatchewan who 
were given a contract for road building. It was hard work. 
It took three weeks, and the Indians in those regions are very 
poor. But they poured all their earnings for the three weeks 
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into the fund for the families of soldiers overseas. The 
next morning one of the Montreal committee men had a 
telephone message from an insurance canvasser, a French 
Canadian. He said he had heard the stories of sacrifice. 
Since he was a boy he had saved $2,000 and he gave half. 

Moreover, some promoters of the “victory campaign” have 
a constructive civic philosophy about it. ‘There are men 
who wouldn’t subscribe a dollar to anything before the first 
campaign in Montreal,” said the quiet-spoken man who is 
credited with being the mainspring of the work. ‘Perhaps 
they gave grudgingly in the second, when they were chaffed 
about it at the clubs or saw their friends’ names in the paper. 

Later they gave gladly; still later they have gone out and 
induced others to give. Now their interest goes with the giv- 
ing. So the circle has widened. Money comes easier. Once 
a man has given $1,000 he gives again. People realize 
that after all it doesn’t make them poorer. 

“The cost of war, like the casualties of war, always falls 
unequally. People in Canada don’t know what it means until 
they go over to England. There is sacrifice for you. They 
come back and wonder how people can go on living their 
ordinary life as they do here. But the newsboy who turned 
over all he had earned at midday, the little corner grocer who 
discussed the Patriotic Fund with his wife after they were 
abed, and came down with $50 in the morning; the China- 
man who couldn’t speak English, but came in with a bill, 
and the millionaire who doubled and trebled what he had 
given a year ago, each made in his way a remarkable gift. 
And as I look back over twenty years of money-raising I feel 
that this campaign, with the patriotic appeal which was bound 
up in its fellowship and success, will mean a great deal to 
the future of Montreal.” 


In the Northwest 


But however compelling these great city campaigns, they 
are relatively outclassed by the unselfishness in some of the 
new communities of the great Northwest, which not only 
have sent a far larger proportion of men to the front, four 
and five times as many as the province of Quebec, for, ex- 
ample, but have given unstintedly. There are towns in 
British Columbia where every man without exception pledges 
a day’s pay a month. Here the giving to the Patriotic Fund 
runs as high as $20. per capita; that is, with 600 people in a 
town, $12,000 is turned in in the course of a year. 

In Trail and Rossland, for example, all the miners and 
smeltermen give one day’s pay a month. They get high wages, 
and their earnings represent the purchasing power in these 
towns. The miners and smeltermen came to the conclusion 
that the storekeepers were not doing as much as they should, 
so they got out a highly decorative window card reading, 


“WE ARE GIVING OUR SHARE EACH MONTH TO THE 
PaTRIOTIC FUND.” 


A committee visited every storekeeper in town, who had to 
satisfy the members that he was giving the equivalent of a 
day’s pay for a miner, or 3 per cent of his gross earnings. If 
he did, the card went up in his window and the miners’ 
wives spent their money there. The card comes down any 
month that a storekeeper neglects to keep up his payments. 
The result is that Trail and Rossland, with a population at 
most of 10,000 inhabitants, turn in a total of $75,000 a year. 

Open-handed as these western towns are, their giving, 
spontaneous and compulsory alike, is perhaps less surprising 
than that which has characterized some of the older agricul- 
tural districts. The work of the Patriotic Fund in rural 
Ontario, for example, is built up on the county council unit. 
Each municipality has its reeve (like an alderman) who 
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knows every man, woman and child in the neighborhood. 
He is the advisory correspondent who gives information about 
families to the secretary of the county branch. 


The Farmers Respond 


AAT THE county center is a small committee of men known 
throughout the county, whose judgment carries conviction— 
so much so that every county: council in Ontario makes a 
monthly grant to the fund from the public treasury. Meet- 
ing in open parliament, as it were, they tax themselves on 
a scale which has no duplicate in the history of Canadian 
development. 

Sir Herbert Ames tells of sitting for an hour while the 
members of a rural county council argued pro and con over 
appropriating $125 for a bridge; and then, when the need 
of the Patriotic Fund and the soldiers’ families has been 
put before them, of watching an appropriation of $50,000 go 
through by unanimous vote. Some counties give as high as 
$10,000 a month. Two million dollars comes in annually 
to the national treasurer of the Patriotic Fund at Ottawa 
from the county councils of Ontario alone. 

With such a spirit in giving, such devoted work by hun- 
dreds of folk throughout the dominion, with such ingenuity 
for raising money and such deft organization for its even- 
handed distribution across a continent, it is perhaps ungracious 
to point out, in closing, one serious limitation of the work. But 
that limitation is so clear and so remediable that any other 
course would be a dis-service. “The soldier’s pay is based on 
the rigid military unit, a man in the ranks. The subsistence 
allowance made by the dominion government broadens the 
conception. It recognizes that some men have families, but 
the allowance is a flat rate to each. The Patriotic Fund breaks 
up the rigid conception that all families are alike in size and 
need, and works out a sliding budget. But what the sub- 
sistence allowance is to the soldier’s pay, what the Patriotic 
Fund family budget is to the subsistence allowance, the social 
case work carried out by the women volunteers under the 
Montreal Relief Committee is to the ordinary patriotic fund 
grant. The Montreal volunteers recognize a family as made 
up of living human beings and comprehend the ever-changing 
household needs in which sickness, death, birth, insanity, all 
the emergencies of ordinary living enter—needs which are, 
in many cases, to be met not by money, but by counsel, educa- 
tion, neighborly help; needs upon which the family itself has 
spiritual resources to bring to bear if they can be organized. 

The scope of this work for families in Montreal has been 
interpreted in the two earlier articles? in this series. Other 
Canadian city branches, set down for the excellence of their 
social case work by those who have had an opportunity to 
observe administration of patriotic relief throughout the do- 
minion, are Hamilton, Brantford and Kingston, in Ontario; 
St. John, in New Brunswick, and Victoria, in British Colum- 
bia. Such social case work is perhaps less necessary in the 
rural districts where families are in close touch with the 
reeves, but in other of the cities there is a tendency toward 
routine disbursement. Such routine handling of grants may un- 
consciously be an element in a family’s undoing; more often 
it fails to elicit family or community resources to help tide 
over mishap or misadventure; and in general it fails to use 
the fund as a leverage for permanently rehabilitating a house- 
hold ill-equipped by habits, health or competence to meet the 
emergency caused by the man’s absence. 


1March 17, I. The Patriotic Fund and the Women of Montreal. March 
24, II. Families of Soldiers Overseas. 


While the Canadian Patriotic Fund has sent volunteer 
and paid experts throughout the provinces to help organize 
branches and to show the way to raise money, it has still to 
send out equally experienced missioners to build up standards 
and technique in the conserving use of that money—in the 
social case work, family by family, and community by com- 
munity, which would make the patriotic fund not only an un- 
exampled scheme of relief to tide over war time, but, in all 
localities as it is in some, a great enterprise in human con- 
servation, paralleling, if by no means counterbalancing, the 
social wastage of war. 


An American Opportunity 


FLAG-STATIONS and cities of the first class, seaports and smelt- 
er towns, county-seats and wilderness—giving, giving until 
it hurts! The visitor turns from this dominion-wide water- 
shed and its countless springs of succor with a feeling of 
humbleness. For, large as have been the gifts of the people 
of the United States to war relief, they have not been propor: 
tionate to this. 

Would any people give and give, when fear and enmity 
and the sense of being in the fight are not present? Could 
they see a great patriotic achievement in spending themselves 
unstintedly not only for the sake of the families of their own 
soldiers, but for the help of those uncounted families whose 
men and homes and communities have gone down in the 
European war? 

We cannot say “‘no” to these questions, for individually we 
know men and women who have answered “yes.” But we 
cannot answer “‘yes,” for nationally we have not tried it. 

Is it not possible that here has lain, unused, an affirmative 
course of action which would have made the American people 
feel that they too were not sitting with folded hands? Is it 
not possible that such outstanding, all-inclusive, semi-govern- 
mental giving, not in thousands nor in millions, but in billions 
if need be, for relief and reconstruction abroad, now and in 
the years ahead, would have carried conviction as nothing else 
that the United States was not merely sitting back, spiritually 
unstirred, growing rich out of the war? Would it not have 
gotten ‘‘across” to the people of every warring nation as some- 
thing they could tie to in the midst of their travail—a signal 
that the reserves of human feeling were not all closed to them; 
that in dealing with the United States, their governments were 
not only dealing with a champion of sea-rights, but unmistak- 
ably with a friendly people? 

Perhaps the spread of such intelligence would not have 
swerved the German government in its war-zone program; 
but, like the news of the Russian revolution itself, it would 
at least have given the civil and democratic elements in Ger- 
many another leverage. 

Whatever the means we take for protection against the 
German government’s specific acts, whatever funds we raise 
to look after our own—and in that the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund affords compelling example—even now, as heretofore, 
the opportunity lies before us for united, unselfish sharing, 
without regard to race or creed, with the great masses of 
common folk in Europe who did not will the great war, and 
have suffered as few generations have known suffering. 

Such a program, nationally entered upon for two or three 
years, under the lead of the President, would prove an un- 
matched force for national cohesion at home. It would estab- 
lish an approach to the people of all Europe which, as nothing 
else, would win support for the liberal principles we stand for 
in the day of settlement. 


Nine Years of the Canadian Act 


The Experience with Compulsory Investiga- 
tion and its Application to the United States 


By Ben M. Selekman 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL STUDIES, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


OMMENT in the United States on the Canadian 
industrial disputes investigation act within the last 
six months has been at once abundant and diverse. 
“The wisest and most successful labor legislation 

anywhere adopted,’ Charles W. Eliot wrote of it. “A false 
step, reactionary, un-American,” is the verdict of Samuel 
Gompers on its application to this country. These two remarks 
cypify the discussion that has been going on since President 
Wilson first recommended to Congress that it pass an act 
similar in principle to the Canadian law. 

The administration bill, modeled on the Canadian law was 
gutlined by John A. Fitch in the Survey for January 27. The 
abject of this article is to analyze the Canadian law and ex- 
amine the claim made for it and the facts about its operation. 
The material is based on a study of official reports, and inter- 
views with labor men, employers, public officials and inter- 
ested citizens in eastern Canada. 

Under the law in question, which was enacted in 1907, it 
is illegal to declare a strike or lockout in mines or other public 
utilities until a full investigation into the merits of the dispute 
has been completed. Thirty days’ notice must be given of any 
intention on the part of either employer or workers to secure 
a change in wages or working conditions. If at the end of this 
period no agreement has been reached, application must be 
made for a board of investigation and conciliation. The min- 
ister of labor then arranges for the creation of such a board, 
one member of which is nominated by the employers, one by 
the employes and a third by joint recommendation of the other 
two members. 

This board considers the facts of the case in dispute and 
makes its report to the minister of labor. After that, em- 
ployers and employes are free to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations and to resort to strike or lockout. Penalties are 
orovided, ranging from $10 to $50 a day for each man, if em- 
ployes strike, and from $100 to $1000 a day if employers lock 
gut their workers, without asking for a board or without wait- 
ag for its decision. 

For nine years this law has been operating in Canada. What 
‘s thought of it there is more significant, therefore, than what 
seople say about it in the United States. Does the law force 
men into “compulsory servitude”? Has it established indus- 
‘rial peace? 


Canadian Opinion 


(N THE dominion, as in the United States, opinion is divided. 
As in this country, public officials and employers are lined up 
a favor of the act; but, contrary to the status of opinion in this 
country, organized labor is not unanimous in condemning it; 
aor do those groups of workers in Canada who criticize the 
act, follow the same line of argument as their fellow workers 
a this country. 

Interested citizens with hardly any exception approve the 
law. “The act has not been a panacea,” said an editor of a 
large Canadian newspaper, “but it is a pretty good thing. It 
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postpones the occurrence of a strike and gives sober-minded 
people a chance to exert moral influence in bringing the two 
parties to an amicable settlement.” ‘The act is based on the 
principle of arbitration,’ declared a prominent prelate, “and, 
therefore, is a very fine thing. It tries to do away with the 
strike altogether, because it brings the employer and employe 
together and in this way helps toward an understanding be- 
tween them before a strike may occur.” 

The degree of public approval accorded the act can be meas- 
ured effectively by the attitude of political parties. The Lib- 
eral Party is responsible for its existence, but the Conserva- 
tive Party, now in power, has declared, through the minister 
of labor, that it will not repeal the law in spite of some objec- 
tion from organized labor. It intends, rather, to amend and 
perfect it in order to insure more equitable and effective ope- 
ration. 

Executives of public utility companies reinforce the general 
argument of public men with their own first-hand experiences. 
“The act is all right,” declared a representative of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, “because it prevents hasty action,” 
and he went on to explain how it has helped to maintain a 
peaceful relationship between longshoremen and shippers in 
Montreal. 

“Now, suppose two or three labor leaders come in here,” 
said an executive of a large railroad, illustrating the benefits of 
the act, “and they have a thousand men behind them. They 
put certain demands up to us and say: ‘Here, you, give these 
to us or we'll strike by such and such a time.’ Well, we can 
say to them: “There is a disputes act on the statutes; you'll 
have to apply for a board or violate the law,’ and thus they 
are prevented from taking precipitate action against us. 

“We had a recent case,” he continued by way of concrete 
illustration. “The men demanded certain increases in their 
wages, and we informed them that we could not grant the 
rates desired. They then applied for a board and the report 
of the board was in their favor. For a time we hesitated to 
accept the report. But after considering everything—the con- 
dition of the labor market, etc., we decided to accept the 
award, because we knew that if the men struck, they would 
win. That’s the beauty of the act. It gives us a chance to 
think over and consider all these things.” 

Mining operators, on the other hand, while commending its 
principle, complain that the act does not work equitably for 
them, because the penal clauses cannot be enforced against their 
employes when the latter violate the law. 

So far as labor is concerned, the Canadian Federation of 
Labour has gone definitely on record as not only approving the 
law but favoring an extension of its provisions. At its last 
convention a resolution was adopted favoring compulsory 
awards. This body is, however, a small organization; its mem- 
bership consists of about 7,000. The international unions, on 
the other hand—those affiliated with labor organizations in 
this country—number over 100,000 wage-earners. We must 
look to the body representing these unions, the Trades and 
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Labour Congress, which is affiliated with and corresponds to 
the American Federation of Labor and to the railway unions, 
for a more representative body of opinion. 

The maintenance-of-way employes and railroad telegraphers, 
who both singly and jointly have had the greatest experience 
with the act, are most enthusiastic proponents of it. So much 
are they in favor of it that, in 1912, they severed their affilia- 
tion with the Trades and Labour Congress because, in 1911, 
the latter went on record as desiring its repeal. 


“As one who has had possibly the greatest experience with 
the act . . .,’ A. B. Low, the former president of the Order 
of Maintenance-of-Way Men wrote in 1914, “I do not think 
it would be right for me to let an opportunity go by of saying 
a good word for the act. . . . We have invoked [it] in nine 
eases . . . in which, when conferences between the officials 
and the representative of the employes failed to reach an 
agreement, a board was applied for and an award made and ac- 
cepted. . . . That our organization on both sides of the line 
knows by practical experience the benefit of the act may be 
judged by the fact that, at the Atlanta convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, our delegates introduced a 
resolution asking that similar legislation be advocated . . . 
and passed upon by the Senate and Congress of the United 
States; and that, I am sure, is the opinion of our membership 
still.” 


A prominent Canadian official of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers spoke to me in the same vein: 


“T feel that the act has been of distinct advantage to our or- 
ganization. We have always secured favorable results by refer- 
ence of disputes to boards. It has been especially helpful in 
case of small railroads. Last year, I negotiated twenty trade 
agreements. The existence of the act with its threat of pub- 
licity was a great help to me in getting these agreements. In 
not one case did I have to take a strike vote, while officials of 
my organization in the states had to take many strike votes in 
their efforts to get similar agreements.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in 
Canada is friendly to the principle of the act, but desires some 
changes in it. 

“Certainly in the case of public utilities,” a prominent off- 
cial of the Dominion Legislative Board of this union explained, 
“the public interest is so vital that there ought to be an in- 
vestigation before a strike or lockout shall occur and the pub- 
lic ought to have an opportunity to acquaint itself with the 
facts. I am absolutely opposed to compulsory arbitration. 
That robs the workers of all their strength. But compulsory 
investigation is different. . . . It may be that the disputes act 
‘has injured the interest of the workers. But that has nothing 
to do with the principle of the act. If there has been unfair- 
ness in its operation, the law ought to be amended.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on the other 
hand, is a most bitter opponent of the act. Its legislative board 
expressed itself in no unmistakable language last November in 
this resolution: ‘That this board do all in its power to have 
the industrial disputes investigation act wiped off the statute 
books.” 


“The opinion against it was practically unanimous,” an offi- 
cial of this board explained. ‘While some of the men spoke 
of some minor benefits, yet all of them thought that there were 
no real benefits from the operation of the act. It simply 
caused a lot of delay and expense. Many times, when an ad- 
justment committee would go to the railroad manager and 
say that they wanted to negotiate a new agreement, the man- 
ager would simply say: ‘Go and apply for a conciliation board 
under the disputes act.’ ” 

The Trades and Labour Congress, which includes within 
its membership the other craftsmen coming within the scope 
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of the act, such as miners, machinists and shopmen employed 
on railways, street-car employes and longshoremen, also 
adopted an unfavorable resolution at its convention last No- 
vember: “That we go on record as opposing the Lemieux 
[disputes] act in its entirety.” This is a change from the 
original attitude of this body. When the act was first intro- 
duced in Parliament, it had the endorsement of the president 
of the congress, who was a member of Parliament, and in the 
convention of that year the principle of the bill was endorsed 
by a vote of eighty-one to nineteen. In every year following 
1907 until 1911, amendments were asked for to improve the 
administration of the law. In 1911, for the first time, the 
organization went on record as desiring its repeal, by adopt- 
ing the following resolution unanimously: 


Repeal Asked for by Labor 


“WHILE this congress still believes in the principle of investi- 
gation and conciliation and while recognizing that benefits 
have accrued at times to bodies of workmen under the operation 
of the Lemieux [disputes] act, yet in view of decisions and rul- 
ings and delays of the Department of Labour in connection 
with the administration of the act, and in consequence of judi- 
cial decisions like that of Judge Townsend, in the province of 
Nova Scotia, determining that feeding a starving man on strike 
[i.e., giving strike benefits] contrary to the act, is an offence 
under the act: Be it resolved, that this congress ask for the re- 
peal of the act.” 


In 1912 the resolution adopted in the previous year was 
repeated by the labor congress. In 1913, 1914 and 1915, the 
congress modified its position and went on record as desiring 
amendments, but in 1916, after long and heated discussion, 
they asked again for the repeal of the law. 


“The principle of the act is all right,” one prominent union 
official remarked in explaining the last action of this body, 
“but you can boil it all down to a question of administration. 
The minister of labour has refused to establish boards in one 
or two cases and that has made the men feel that he is not 
administering the law in their favor.” 

“The delegates were so worked up over their grievances,” 
writes a prominent representative of organized labor, also re- 
ferring to the resolution, “that they were in no mood to dis- 
tinguish between the principle of the act and its administra- 
tion.” 

The extent to which this is true can be inferred from the fact 
that the delegates rejected, without calm consideration or criti- 
cism, the measure drafted by their own solicitor as a substi- 
tute for the present one, in order to meet the objections pre- 
viously raised by them. 

Representatives of this organization, together with members 
of the railway labor unions, complain about the difficulty of 
securing a report favorable to labor. 


“The very personnel of the boards are against the interests 
of the workers,” said an official of the Machinists’ Union. 
“The chairman casts the deciding vote on these boards. In 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases, the two members ap- 
pointed by the employer and the men cannot agree upon a 
mutually suitable person. The minister of labour has to choose 
him, and he usually selects a judge or some professional man 
whose point of view is capitalistic and who has no sympathy 
for the working class. As a result, from the very beginning 
the chances are against getting a favorable decision for the 
workers. The chairman almost invariably lines up with the 
representative of the employer.” 


It is interesting and significant that hardly any of the Ca- 
nadian trade unionists advance the argument heard in this 
country against President Wilson’s measure—that such a law 
means compulsory servitude for the wage-earners. On the 
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contrary, most of them approve of the principle of the law, 
and direct their criticism purely against administrative de- 
fects. "Their objections are chiefly that the minister of labor 
has refused to appoint a board on one or two occasions upon 
the application of a local union; that delays have often char- 
acterized the appointment and the hearings of the boards; and 
that it is dificult for them to secure a favorable decision. 


Procedure Under the Act—Conciliation 


To UNDERSTAND the objections of organized labor in Canada, 
we ought to know the nature of the procedure under the act. 
Contrary to the common conception in this country, the dis- 
putes act has operated not as a “compulsory investigation,” but 
as a “conciliation” measure. That is, the machinery of the 
law is used to bring together the opposing parties under public 
auspices and to adjust their difficulties. The compulsory 
features of the act which impose a penalty for violation and 
the definite rules of procedure have not been emphasized in its 
administration. For this reason, the use of stenographers at 
the hearings held in the presence of the boards has always been 
discouraged. 

“Experience in the administration of the act,’ says the reg- 
istrar of the boards appointed under the act, in one of his re- 
ports, “has appeared to show that it is more effectively operated 
when freed, so far as possible, from the formal procedure sug- 
gestive of the ordinary judicial court. The taking of sworn 
evidence with stenographer’s report has been particularly dis- 
couraged as having proved far from conducive to an amicable 
adjustment of difficulties. . . . The most obvious virtue of the 
act lies . . . in bringing the parties together before three fel- 
low-citizens of standing and repute . . . where a free and 
frank discussion of the differences may take place and the dis- 
pute may be threshed out. . . . Granting that such discussion 
and investigation take place before a strike or lockout has been 
declared and that the board acts with proper discretion and 
tact, the chances are believed to be largely in favor of an ami- 
cable adjustment. . . .” 

The minister of labor prefers to have the law operate as a 
flexible, conciliation measure. He has taken the position that 
he will not establish a board when the cause of the dispute is 
the desire for recognition of a union on the part of the em- 
ployes. He will not grant one when the workers of several 
employing companies apply for one, and when these companies 
will not agree upon a joint representative; and in cases where 
two unions may be organized and struggling for supremacy, 
if one of these organizations objects to such procedure. 

The conciliatory spirit and flexible manner in which the act 
has been administered has probably been responsible for the de- 
lays of which organized labor complains. The official reports 
of the Canadian Department of Labour indicate that at times 
long periods have elapsed between the application for boards, 
their constitution and the rendering of their reports. 

Ninety per cent of the boards established have been applied 
for by employes, whose custom is to recommend, usually, their 
representative in the application. Under the law, five days are 
given to the employers for the nomination of their representa- 
tive. Five additional days are allowed the two members so ap- 
pointed to select a chairman. The board should be completely 
established within fifteen days after receipt of application. The 
minister of labor has discretionary power to extend the length 
of these periods and generally does so. 

Thus of the 161 boards that have been constituted in the 
last nine years, only sixty were established within the fifteen 
days. It took between sixteen and thirty-one days for sixty- 
six and between thirty-one and forty-six days for twenty-one 
boards to be constituted. For six boards, between forty-six 
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and sixty-one days and for eight boards, more than sixty-one 
days elapsed. 

The workers think their cause suffers also from long periods 
elapsing between the application for boards and the filing of 
their reports. For only twelve, or about 8 per cent of the 
disputes, was this period less than thirty-one days; for forty 
it was thirty-one to forty-six days; for thirty-six, between forty- 
six and sixty-one days; for eighteen, between sixty-one and 
seventy-six days. For an additional twenty-two, between 
seventy-six and ninety-one days; and for thirty, or about 19 
per cent of the cases, more than ninety-one days, or three 
months, were consumed between the application for a board 
and the rendering of the final report. For three cases this 
information is not available. 

In reply to the complaints of organized labor with reference 
to these delays, officials of the Department of Labour main- 
tain that, considering the vast distances over which they have 
to operate, the boards are appointed quite promptly. If delays 
do occur, they are in accordance with the conciliatory spirit 
in which the act is administered. 

Files in the department show that employers very frequently 
delay the procedure by asking for extensions of time. ‘But 
we don’t want to ride rough-shod over a company,” explained 
a prominent official of the department. “If they say that they 
will not appoint a representative, we tell them they must do 
so, and we try to reason with them that they should comply 
with the law. If they ask for an extension of time, we grant 
it to them and try to hurry the proceedings on as fast as pos- 
sible.” 

How far these delays constitute a real grievance should be 
indicated to some extent by the character of the reports, when 
they are finally rendered. “They should also show whether, 
as many trade union officials contend, it is difficult for labor to 
secure a favorable report because of the bias of the chairman, 
who, according to them, is chosen almost always by the minis- 
ter of labor. 

For the nine-year period ending March 31, 1916, there were 
altogether 161 fully established boards which conducted hear- 
ings.t In ninety-two of these disputes, or over one-half, the 
reports were unanimous. In only thirty-five cases did the 
employes’ representative dissent from the majority report, and 
in twenty, the employers’ representative dissented. In three 
cases both dissented from certain features of the reports, and 
in the remaining eleven either no decision was rendered or the 
nature of the report is not clearly indicated. 

This record seems to show that the unions need to revise 
their claim that it has been difficult for them to secure favor- 
able decisions. 

In only twenty cases did strikes occur or continue after the 
dispute had come within the scope of the act. In some in- 
stances, moreover, a basis of collective bargaining has been 
established between employers and their men, leading to the 
signing of long-term agreements. 


Nor is it correct to say that the representatives of em- 
ployers and employes usually fail to agree on the third person 
to be nominated as chairman, thus leaving the choice to the 
minister of labor. In nearly one-half, or seventy-five, of the 
161 boards which were fully established, the appointment was 
made on the recommendations of the two other members of the 
board. Although the proportion of failures to agree on the 
nomination of chairmen seems large, the facts do not seem to 
bear out the contention that the administration of the act has 
injured organized labor in Canada to any great extent. 


* The total number of applications for boards has been 191. In twenty-two 
cases no boards were established; in eight they were partially established. 
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So far, however, we have been considering the success of the 
act on the sole basis of those disputes which have been referred 
to it. It is here that the greatest danger of error lies. 
Most comments in this country on the operation of the act are 
based on the reports of the registrar of the boards. But these 
documents contain an account mainly of those disputes which 
have been referred for adjustment under the act; they do not 
give the complete facts about the frequency and the importance 
of all the strikes which have occurred in those industries com- 
ing within its scope. For this information we must go to the 
special report on strikes and lockouts (covering the years 1901- 
12) and the subsequent annual reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

This department was established in 1900 and has kept a rec- 
ord of industrial disputes which have occurred from January 
1, 1901, to March 22, 1916. Because of war conditions there 
have been few strikes in Canada in the last two years (i.e., to 
March 31, 1916) and none of them has been serious. ‘The 
disputes act became a law on March 22, 1907, and it will, 
therefore, be possible to compare the importance of strikes in 
fairly equal periods before and after its operation. 

One difficulty must necessarily be encountered in using the 
comparative figures of the period before and after the act was 
passed as a measure of its success. It is all but impossible to say 
whether there would have been more or fewer strikes in the 
last nine years on public utilities were the act not in existence. 
Would those trade unions which have applied for boards have 
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declared strikes more frequently, or would the usual methods 
of collective bargaining have averted the occurrence of indus- 
trial disputes? Or might not more strikes have been called by 
these organizations if the act did not provide a simple ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of difficulties? These questions 
must be borne in mind in judging the degree to which this law 
has helped to establish industrial peace in Canada. 

The particular problem for which the act was devised was 
industrial unrest in coal mines. In 1906 a prolonged strike 
occurred in the western coal fields threatening a fuel famine 
just when the usually severe winter was approaching. In the 
province of Saskatchewan the coal supply had been almost ex- 
hausted and the settlers scattered in the small towns and large 
prairies were facing the danger of freezing to death. The 
local authorities could do nothing to end the dispute and finally 
appealed for federal intervention. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
then deputy-minister of labor, was sent by the government 
and succeeded in bringing about a settlement. So much was 
he impressed with the suffering that a prolonged strike in this 
region might cause that he recommended the enactment of a 
law by means of which “all questions in dispute might be 
referred to a board empowered to conduct an investigation 
under oath, with the additional feature, perhaps, that such 
reference should not be optional, but obligatory, and pending 
the investigation and until the board has issued its finding 
the parties be restrained, on pain of penalty, from declaring 
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The act was thus devised with particular reference to strikes 
in coal mines. A very important test of its efficacy is, there- 
fore, its success in diminishing the social cost of industrial dis. 
turbances in this industry. 

The period during which the act has been in operation has 
been practically simultaneous with the one in which the United 
Mine Workers have attempted to extend their organization 
in the important coal fields of Canada. These coal areas are 
the Crowsnest Pass region, which embraces the southwestern 
portion of Alberta and the eastern portion of British Colum- 
bia; Vancouver Island, on the extreme western end of British 
Columbia; and Nova Scotia, the extreme eastern portion of 
the dominion. From the point of view of production the east- 
ern and western coal fields are almost of equal importance, but 
from the point of view of consumption a strike in the western 
coal fields causes much greater suffering than does one in Nova 
Scotia. The winters are much colder and the per capita con- 
sumption of coal higher in the western provinces. The 
trans-continental railroads are largely dependent on these west- 
ern mines for their fuel; without them, it would be almost 
impossible to move the large wheat crops, the chief asset of 
the dominion. 


Serious Strikes in the West 


Ir 1s in this western district, the Crowsnest Pass region, that 
the most serious coal strikes have taken place, both before and 
after the act was passed. “The United Mine Workers of 
America entered Canada in 1902 and began organizing the 
miners in this region. In 1906 the first strike, under their 
auspices, the one which resulted in the passage of the disputes 
act, was called. 

The agreement which brought this strike to an end expired 
on April 1, 1907. On April 9, these western miners applied 
for a board, and on April 16, while it was being constituted, 
they struck, this being the first violation to be charged against 
them. ‘The board could do very little, but the deputy min- 
ister was again instrumental in bringing about a settlement. 
An important coal-mining strike also occurred in Nova Scotia 
—not under the auspices, however, of the United Mine 
Workers—over rates of pay. The total time losses for strikes 
in coal mines for the year, the first after the act was passed, 
amounted to 188,360 days, or 30.3 per cent of the total days 
lost in all strikes in Canada for the year.? 

An agreement was signed in the Crowsnest Pass region for 
two years, but when it expired in March, 1909, a strike was 
again called “over the renewal of the working agreement in 
which were involved certain fine points of recognition rela- 
ting to collection of union dues’—the check-off, in other 
words. Here the use of the act was not invoked until the 
strike had been on more than a month, and for the second 
time the miners violated the act. Neither party accepted the 
report of the board, but after being out on strike for three 
months, the men returned to work and an agreement extend- 
ing to March 31, 1911, was signed. 

In this same year, 1909, the United Mine Workers en- 
tered into a struggle to gain recognition in Nova Scotia. In 
this province there had been for a long time a local organiza- 
tion of miners known as the Provincial Workmen’s Associa- 
tion, and it appears that the strike resulted in a fight for su- 
premacy between the two unions, with the operators favoring 
the local rather than the international organization. 


7Tt is the number of men involved and the time wasted that makes a strike 
costly. The Canadian Department of Labour has reached a composite and 
most satisfactory measurement by multiplying the number of days in which 
the particular industry was idle by the number of men on strike, and has 
thus worked out what might be called “men-days” or, as they are termed in 
the Canadian reports, ‘“‘working days’’ lost. 
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The strike was centered in three places, Glace Bay, Spring- 
hill and Inverness. In the first two places the men applied 
for boards before they ceased working, but in Inverness the 
act was completely ignored. In the latter place the strike 
lasted for some months, at Glace Bay from July, 1909, to 
April, 1910, and at Springhill from August, 1909, to May, 
1911, a period of almost two years. In all three of these 
places riots occurred and ‘‘troops were stationed for a consid- 
erable time at each point.””’ The United Mine Workers were 
defeated in this fight for recognition, but these serious strikes 
conducted by them were mainly responsible in 1909 for over 
four-fifths, and in 1910 for over one-half, of the total time 
losses of each year. 

On March 31, 1911, the agreement signed in 1909 between 
the United Mine Workers and the operators of the Crows- 
nest Pass region expired, and 7,000 miners went out on strike 
again without applying for a board until the strike had been 
on for some time. ‘The crucial point, as in 1909, was the 
‘check-off.’”’ This strike, together with the one that was pro- 
longed from 1909 in Springhill, N. S., and a few minor ones, 
made the total time losses in 1911 for strikes in coal mines 
1,592,800 working days, or 78.9 per cent of all the working 
days lost in all strikes occurring during the year. 

On September 16, 1912, the disputes act was completely 
ignored and a struggle began between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the mine operators of Vancouver Island. The chief 
demand was “recognition.” This strike was not called off 
until August 19, 1914, nearly two years later. As in Nova 
Scotia, the United Mine Workers appear to have been de- 
feated, but mainly because of this strike over half a million 
working days were lost in 1913, or 45.7 per cent of all the 
working days lost in all of the strikes occurring during the 
year. 

Thus the act does not seem to have an effective hold on the 
coal-mining industry of Canada. During 1916 some half- 
dozen strikes occurred in mines distributed practically over 
all of the coal fields of Canada. In only one case was the 
dispute referred to a board for adjustment. In the Crowsnest 
Pass region, in spite of the fact that the agreement signed 
between the miners and operators did not expire until March 
1, 1917, they struck twice last year, in complete defiance of 
the act, for a “war bonus” because of the abnormal rise in the 
cost of living. 

In all for the six-year period before the act was passed thirty- 
eight strikes are recorded in coal mines, involving an aver- 
age loss per year of 121,331 days or 26.4 per cent of all the 
working days lost in all strikes. In the nine-year period 
subsequent to the passing of the act, coal miners struck 
thirty-seven times, involving an average loss per year of 419,- 
223 days, or 46.9 per cent of all the working days lost in all 
strikes. ‘Thus, in the latter period, in spite of the act, the 
average loss per year of working days in coal-mining strikes 
is about three and one-half times as great as before the law 
was passed, and the proportion of that total to all working 
days lost in all strikes almost doubled. 


The Act a Failure in Coal-Mining 
IF WE consider only the coal-mining industry, the conditions 
of which gave rise to the act, it has clearly failed to accom- 
plish its purpose of averting strikes. 

What proportion, it will be asked in criticism, do the 
miners constitute of the workers of Canada? If it is large, 
it should not be surprising that the mining industry is respon- 
sible for about one-half of the social cost of strikes. Unfor- 
tunately, the Canadian census does not give us this proportion 
each year. But it does give it for the years 1901 and 1911, 
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and the facts show very clearly how serious the problem of 
industrial unrest has been in the coal mines of Canada. In 
1901, 2.1 per cent and in 1911, 2.4 per cent of the total gain- 
fully occupied population were engaged in mining (both coal 
and metal). In other words, while the miners have consti- 
tuted only about one-fiftieth to one-fortieth of the gainfully 
occupied population, and while this proportion has been nearly 
constant, they have been responsible for more than one-fourth 
of the working days lost in industrial disputes during the 
period 1901 to 1907, and for nearly one-half of the working 
days lost during the period 1907 to 1916. 

The facts show that there have been strikes, and that there 
have been serious strikes in the coal industry in the period 
during which the act has been in operation. Although the 
act was intended primarily to prevent strikes in coal mines, it 
appears that it has failed to remove this sore spot from the in- 
dustrial organism of Canada. But before reaching a definite 
conclusion on the basis of these facts, the difficulty of meas- 
uring the results of such a piece of legislation should be borne 
in mind. Might there not have been more strikes and more 
serious ones but for the act? As a partial answer there is the 
fact that Nova Scotia, where as much coal is mined as in the 
western coal area, has been comparatively free from serious 
_ strikes with the exception of the period during which the 
United Mine Workers were active in that province. It should 
also be recalled that this union conducted an extensive cam- 
paign of organization in Canada during the years 1903 to 
1914. There is the additional fact that the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association, which has about 5,000 miners in its mem- 
bership, has observed the law and has worked under agree- 
ments, adopted as a result of the sitting of boards, in disputes 
between them and the coal operators. There is, however, also‘ 
the fact that this organization always discouraged strikes even 
before the act was passed, and for this reason many of its 
members left it in 1909 to join the ranks of the United Mine 
Workers. 


Railroads and Other Public Utilities 


In Canapa, as in this country, there have been few serious 
strikes on railroads. Only one may be charged to the railroad 
brotherhoods during the last sixteen years, and that was called 
in 1910, three years after the act was passed, when the train- 
men and conductors on the Grand Trunk rejected the major- 
ity report signed by their own representative. The railroad 
telegraphers have not struck once during this period, and the 
maintenance-of-way employes conducted one serious strike in 
1901, six years before the statute was passed. 

So unimportant has been the problem of railway disputes 
in Canada that, when the first draft of the act was intro- 
duced in Parliament, it did not include the railroads within 
its scope. Since the passage of the act, it is true that there 
have been seventy-five applications for boards in railway dis- 
putes, and in only six of these cases have strikes occurred. 
The question naturally arises, would the brotherhoods have 
called strikes more frequently had not boards helped to adjust 
the difficulties ensuing between them and their employers? 
This is not an easy question to answer, and yet it is fundamen- 
tal. It is true also that the applicants must make a statement, 
when asking for a board, that if the dispute is not referred to 
a board or adjusted by it, a strike or lockout will, to the best 
of their knowledge, take place. Does this mean that sixty- 
nine railway strikes have been averted? 

It is conceivable, in the first place, that employers reluctant 
to grant the demands of their men would refer them to the act, 
without going through the complete process of collective bar- 
gaining with them. In fact this is, as we have seen, one of the 
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chief complaints of the strong unions. In the second place, 
few strikes occurred in the railroads prior to the enactment 
of the law. Finally, there is the fact that freight handlers 
and other unskilled and more or less unorganized workers 
employed by the Canadian railways have struck in violation 
of the act. Thus we find that during the last nine years [i. ¢., 
1907-1916] freight handlersshave called sixteen strikes. In 
only three instances did they apply for boards, and that was 
after they had struck. 

Most of the representatives of the railroad employes inter- 
viewed thought that it was not the act which was responsible 
for the maintenance of industrial peace on the railroads of 


Canada, but rather the reluctance of the brotherhoods to strike. 


“T know that in the annual reports,” remarked a representa- 


tive of the locomotive engineers, “the Department of Labour 
says that so many disputes and that so many strikes have been 
referred to boards and averted, but that isn’t so. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as far as I can remember, since I have been in our 
organization, it never had a strike, even before the act was 
passed. It can’t be said that there would be strikes if the 
statute did not exist. The railroad brotherhoods will go to 
any limits before calling a strike. We are constantly securing 
new agreements without applying for boards.” 

Similarly most of them contended that negotiations between 
them and the railroad companies would result in the securing 
of agreements did no legislation exist. The act for them has 
merely offered the machinery of collective bargaining differ- 
ent in form, but similar in spirit, to their usual practice before 
it was passed. 

Street-car strikes show a decrease from ten for the period 
1901 to 1907 to four for the period 1907 to 1916. As there 
have been twenty-one disputes referred to boards from this 
industry, and in only two instances did strikes follow, it does 
seem that the act has been successful in averting this serious 
and disastrous type of dispute. Longshoremen called twelve 
strikes during the first period and fourteen during the second. 

The reports of the Department of Labour show for the first 
period—that is, before the act was passed—that 60, or 8.4 
per cent of all disputes in all industries during that time oc- 
curred in the industries grouped under the heading “general 
transport” (including railway employes, freight handlers, 
longshoremen, coal handlers, teamsters and others commonly 
employed in transportation). These involved an average loss 
of 68,684 working days per year, or 15 per cent of all the 
working days lost in all strikes. For the period after the act 
was passed, these reports give for the same industries 74 
disputes, or 9.6 per cent of all occurring during the last 
nine years, involving an average loss of 87,776 working days, 
or 9.8 per cent of all working days lost in all disputes. If we 
should include strikes in railway construction work 
(a class of work to which the act has not yet been applied, 
but which is nevertheless a public utility) the proportion of 
working days lost, while remaining the same for the 
first period, rises in the second to 15.7 per cent of the total 
time losses in all strikes. Considering the fact that the pro- 
portion of Canadian workers engaged in transportation in- 
creased from 4.8 to 9 per cent between 1901 and 1911, we find 
that the proportion of days lost from strikes, after the act 
was passed, actually decreased. 


Results Among Public Utilities 


To sumMariZE for all public utilities, 108, or 15.1 per cent, 
of the 716 disputes recorded between January 1, 1901, and 
March 22, 1907, the period before the act was passed, oc- 
curred in those industries coming within its definition. Be- 
tween March 22, 1907, and March 22, 1916, the period 
during which the statute has been in operation, 127, or 16.5 
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per cent of the total of 768 disputes occurred in these indus- 
tries. Not only was there a slight increase in the propor- 
tionate number of disputes, but working days lost, the 
best measurement of the price the public pays for strikes, show 
a much greater increase. For the first period the average loss 
of working days per year due to strikes on public utilities was 
201,502, or 43.9 per cent of the total time losses in all indus- 
trial disputes. For the second period the average loss of 
working days per year was 581,936 (including railway con- 
struction), or 65.1 per cent of the total time losses in all 
disputes. 

Thus even when allowance is made for an increase in the 
proportion of workers employed, the social cost of strikes on 
public utilities has not been materially reduced. The analysis 
of these figures shows that there has been a marked increase in 
loss of time through strikes on coal mines. ‘Transportation 
before 1907 and since that time has been comparatively free 
from industrial disturbances. 


Violations of the Act 


As A voluntary conciliation measure, the act has been very 
successful, but the most serious indictment against it as a 
“compulsory investigation” act has been the failure to impose 
penalties for violations. As we have already seen, strikes were 
not averted or ended in twenty or about one-tenth of the total 
191 applications made for boards, but the most serious and im- 
portant strikes occurring in the coal industry have been illegal ; 
that is, cessation of work took place either before applying for 
boards or during proceedings or without invoking the act. 
The Canadian act is a compulsory one mainly because pen- 
alties are provided for the calling of such illegal strikes, and 
the essential test of any compulsory law is the extent to which 
it is enforced. Yet it is in this very important aspect that 
the act has failed as a compulsory measure. The railway labor 
organizations are the only ones who have strictly observed the 
law. In their efforts to organize the coal miners of Canada, 
the United Mine Workers have conducted their most 
serious and costly strikes in violation of it. Freight handlers 
and other unskilled workers have frequently ignored it. 
Altogether, approximately eighty-four strikes on public 
utilities may be charged up as illegal, distributed ap- 
proximately as follows: coal mines thirty-four; metal mines 
fourteen; railroads four; freight handlers sixteen; street cars 
two; longshoremen fourteen. This may not be an accurate 
estimate, since the reports do not list strikes as illegal and the 
facts can only be inferred from the data in two separate docu- 
ments. That the violations of the law have not been unim- 
portant can best be seen by the fact that the legal disputes in 
coal mines—the industry for which the act was primarily in- 
tended—involved, on the average, about 866 employes, while 
the illegal strikes involved, on the average, about 890 miners. 
“If either an employe or an employer violates the law by 
causing a strike or lockout before an investigation has 
been held,’ commented Victor S. Clark in 1910, after 
having made a personal inquiry into the operation of the act, 
“he is practically immune from prosecution unless the other 
party to the dispute brings action in the court to punish him. 
In the districts where the law has been violated or evaded in 
these respects, there is a demand by the party that has suffered 
: that the government assume their prosecution. 

This situation . . . raises an important question. . . . If 
the men can strike with impunity in disregard of the law, what 
is the value of the latter in preventing or postponing strikes? 
Will the act not fall in abeyance except in those minor and 
less acute disputes where there is least call for . . . inter- 
vention? Has a law any force at all that operates only by the 
tolerance of law-breakers? It should be recognized that ex- 
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pediency must constantly be consulted in administering such 
an act, but it would seem that the latter, though it may retain 
some residuary value as providing convenient machinery for 
public mediation, must lose its distinctive character and its 
interest as experimental legislation unless some way is discov- 
ered to secure the observance of the clauses deferring strikes 
and lockouts until an investigation is made. Unless these 
clauses are enforced, the law becomes an ordinary conciliation 
act, burdened by the discredit of its unenforced provisions.” 

The Department of Labour has taken the position that it 
will not prosecute for violation of the law. ‘The registrar 
states the official position of the government in the Canadian 
Law Times for March, 1916: 


“There has been also, in industries coming under the act, 
a considerable number of strikes in disputes which have not 
gone before a board for investigation. Work ceased in these 
cases without regard to the act. Many of the serious coal- 
mining strikes in western Canada during recent years have 
occurred in this way. 

“What, it may be asked, becomes of the penalties prescribed 
for these apparent infringements of the statute? ‘The reply 
must be that such cases have seldom gone to the courts. It 
has not been the policy of the successive ministers under whose 
authority the statute has been administered to undertake the 
enforcement of these provisions. ‘The parties concerned, or 
the local authorities, have laid information occasionally, and 
there have been in all eight or ten judicial decisions. The 
mining industry has been the chief delinquent in the matter of 
infringements, and there have been occasional derelictions on 
the part of the lower grades of transport or shipping labour; 
in the higher grades of railway labour the act has been well 
observed.” 

Several prominent Canadians were asked why the United 

Mine Workers, who have been responsible for the most serious 
violations of the act, have not been prosecuted. One of them, 
referring to the situation in the Crowsnest Pass region, gave 
a typical reply. 
“Tn a case of this kind,” he said, “the act is powerless; what 
can you do? Here are about 6,000 men, most of them for- 
eigners. "They don’t understand the act. ‘They don’t care 
for it. What are you going todo? Fine them? Well, they 
won't pay. Put them in jail—if you could? The coal won’t 
be mined. As far as I can see, any legislation in the world 
wouldn’t prevent a strike from occurring under these circum- 
stances.” 

The records of the Department of Labour show, up to 
March 12, 1915, only eight prosecutions. These have been 
relatively unimportant ones. Three were against employes of 
metal mines, an industry in which a strike, under ordinary 
circumstances, does not cause much suffering. Two were 
against operators of small coal mines for illegally declaring a 
lockout. One case, in which three coal miners were charged 
with aiding in calling an illegal strike, was dismissed. In an- 
other, at Inverness, N. S., a union official was convicted for 
giving strike benefits to the men who had ceased working with- 
out applying for a board. In one case, four miners employed 
by a small coal company were each fined $40 and costs or 
thirty days in jail. 


Penalties Not Enforced 


THE evidence does not seem to show that an extensive at- 
tempt has been made to force those responsible for the calling 
of the important, illegal strikes to pay the penalties provided 
by the act. 


“The government has never laid particular stress upon the 
penalty end of it,” W. L. Mackenzie King, the author of the 
law, explained in 1914 to the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, “the penalty part . . . has always been 
treated in much the same light as penalty for trespass. If the 
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party affected wishes to enter an action to recover damages 
they may do so... .” 

The analogy between the penalties provided in this statute 
and those placed in a trespass law does not appear to be sound. 
A trespass law is framed to protect the individual against any 
infringements that may be made on his property rights. ‘The 
disputes act was intended to protect, not an individual party, 
but the public against the suffering caused by strikes on public 
utilities. A violation of this law is a crime against the public. 
The person guilty of such a violation should be prosecuted 
at the instigation of the public authority charged with the 
administration of the act, in this case, the Department of 
Labour. 

“In speaking of the Canadian act as a failure as a ‘com- 
pulsory investigation’ act,” a former Canadian afficial writes 
on this aspect of its operation, ‘‘the alleged failure in compul- 
sion is put down to the non-enforcement of penalties, whereas 
it was with a view to compelling investigation where labor 
wished investigation as a means of securing a redress of wrong, 
and not compelling penalties, that the act was framed. Let 
. me explain the circumstances that led to the enactment of the 
compulsory investigation features of the measure. In the 
dispute in Alberta referred to in the article [i. ¢., the one lead- 
ing to adoption of the law], we spent nearly a week trying to 
get the parties together. We spent nearly another week find- 
ing out from each what they were prepared to do. Mean- 
while, settlers and others were freezing in their homes. We 
had no powers other than that of a voluntary conciliator to 
fall back upon. Had we had legislation providing powers of 
compulsory investigation, we could have effected in two days 
what took nearly two weeks. It was this experience, and sim- 
ilar experiences in other strikes, which made us seek to get 
from Parliament powers of compulsory investigation, which 
meant to labor, power at the expense of the state, and with 
the machinery of the state back of it, to choose its own investi- 
gator, to summon witnesses, to compel the production of docu- 
ments, to take evidence under oath, and to give to the public 
the fullest possible kind of a view of its case, including any 
injustices. under which it might be suffering. This is the really 
important compulsory investigation feature of the act, not the 
penalties which relate to strikes and lockouts. Never from 
the time the act was passed when I had to do with it as 
registrar or as minister was there a single instance, that I can 
now recall, in which when this compulsory investigation fea- 
ture was invoked on behalf of labor, that it was not enforce- 
able and applied. As a compulsory investigation act—that is 
to say, investigation of a dispute under compulsion at the 
request of either of the parties, labor or capital—never once 
during the liberal administration did its provisions in this 
particular fail, and where investigation took place, the results 
were for the most part not only beneficial to the parties, but 
very greatly so to the public as well. I think the same has 
been true under the present administration.” 


Lessons for the United States 


IN THIS country the common conception has been that the 


Canadian legislation has been rigidly enforced. In addition 
the effectiveness of the act has been appraised on the basis of 
the registrar’s reports only and thus opinion has been based 
on incomplete data regarding the prevalence of strikes in Can- 
ada. And, finally, it has not been tested with reference to the 
particular problem for which it was devised. 

The facts, on the other hand, indicate that the act has op- 
erated as a voluntary conciliation measure. If it has prevented 
the occurrence of strikes it has, therefore, done so not because 
it restrained workers from striking, but because the machinery 
afforded by it enabled men with personality and tact to bring 
employers and their men together and adjust their difficul- 
ties. In addition, serious strikes have occurred in public 


utilities since the act was passed. As to the test of whether 
it has met the particular situation for which it was intended, 
strikes in coal mines have apparently been more prolonged and 
more serious in the last nine years than they were in the six- 
year period before the act was in operation. 

It is largely on the basis of Canadian experience that the 
strike prevention measure of President Wilson is feared so 
much by organized labor and endorsed so heartily by most 
public men. But the Canadian act has not operated in the 
manner imagined by them, and, therefore, does not throw 
much light either on the fears of the former or the hopes of 
the latter. It certainly has not meant compulsory servitude 
for the workers of Canada. There the workers do not object 
to the principle of the act. They criticize the manner in 
which it has been administered; and this criticism appears to 
be by no means unanimous or entirely justified by the facts 
covering the general operations of the law. 

As for our editorial writers, public officials and employers, 
Canadian experience hardly justifies their enthusiasm for the 
essential feature of the proposed measure—that no strike or 
lockout shall legally take place before an investigation is com- 
pleted. In Canada this compulsory feature has been a dead 
letter so far as the miners and unskilled workers are con- 
cerned. As for the railroad brotherhoods, it is very doubtful 
whether it is necessary to restrain them from striking before 
the completion of an investigation. Most of the railroad em- 
ployes stated that they observed the law not because they were 
afraid of being prosecuted, fined, or imprisoned but because 
they did not wish to appear as law breakers in the eyes of the 
community and thus antagonize public opinion. ‘The rail- 
road brotherhoods like to have the reputation of being law- 
abiding, intelligent citizens and it is for this reason that we 
have observed the law,” declared a representative of the loco- 
motive firemen and enginemen. In other words, they are not 
opposed to public investigation but they are not greatly influ- 
enced by the compulsory features of the law. 

Prof. Adam Shortt was chairman of eleven boards in the 
first two years after the act was passed. In every one of these 
disputes a settlement was effected and he has the repu- 
tation of having been the most successful chairman appointed 
under the act. In his opinion, the clauses which restrain the 
men from striking pending investigatien are practically un- 
necessary. 


“The only value they have,” he said in substance, “is that 
they make the union reluctant to fly in the face ot public opin- 
ion. It doesn’t make them afraid to violate the law because 
they know that it cannot be enforced. But the same thing 
could be gained if you simply provided the machinery for in- 
vestigation. ‘Those unions which respect public opinion would 
not strike in the face of this established machinery. Another 
thing,” he continued in substance, “‘if it has been found diffi- 
cult to enforce the law in Canada, it means that it will be 
much more difficult to enforce a similar law in the United 
States. For in this country [Canada], under the cabinet sys- 
tem of government, fewer laws are passed, the whole govern- 
ment is held responsible for them, and they are taken much 
more seriously than in your country. We don’t speak of laws 
as being ‘dead letters’ as you do.” 


Certainly the public interest in the continuous operation of 
the nation’s railroads is so vital that the facts ought to be 
known before a strike or lockout occurs. Canadian experi- 
ence does not show just how effective public opinion can be in 
preventing an interruption of services. No attempt has been 
made in Canada to build up a body of continuous facts re- 
garding labor disputes on public utilities, and the data on 
wages, cost of living, hours of work, rates and dividends avail- 
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able in the different government departments have not been 
collected and placed at the disposal of the boards. Each one 
has made its report on the facts presented by the parties in- 
volved in the particular dispute which was before it for ad- 
justment. 


The Community Ought to Have the Facts 


Our recently threatened railway strike has awakened the 
public to the critical situation in which it might at any time 
be placed. The feeling is growing that the community ought 
to become a more powerful factor in preventing a tie-up of a 
public service industry. The public, on the other hand, can- 
not exert a very strong influence unless it has all the facts 
necessary to an intelligent opinion. Heretofore it has had 
them only as they were furnished to the press by the two 
partisans involved in labor disputes. They should be furnished 
by an impartial government tribunal on which both employers 
and workers may have representation. 

But this does not necessarily mean that we should restrict 
the railway employes’ right to strike. It does mean, however, 
that the government ought to establish the machinery both 


ror? 


for the continuous collection of all the facts available on the 
various aspects of labor controversies and for an inquiry into 
the merits of particular disputes that arise from time to time. 
With a background of information previously collected, the 
facts about a particular dispute become more illuminating. 
Thus a fully enlightened public could exert a more intelligent 
influence. 

The nation was helpless last fall because no such machinery 
was available. Present legislation provides only for media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. The first method had failed; 
past experiences made the brotherhoods unwilling to submit 
their case to a body of arbitrators whose award would be 
binding. But had there been an investigating body in exist- 
ence, whose duty would have been to recommend an adjust- 
ment on the basis of the facts collected by it, it is safe to say 
that the brotherhoods would not have struck until inquiry had 
been completed. Such an act on the part of any group of 
public service employes, unless the investigation were unfairly 
or unnecessarily delayed, would in itself cause loss of public 
confidence and respect. A strike so called would in all proba- 


bility be foredoomed to defeat even before its inception. 


The Canadian Disputes Act 


John R. Commons 
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MAKE the number of illegal strikes 

under the Canadian law somewhat 
larger than does Mr. Selekman, but 
with this exception his conclusions seem 
to me correct. On the whole, the sys- 
tems of voluntary arbitration in the 
United States have been about as suc- 
cessful in preventing strikes as has the 
Canadian system, and they have the ad- 
vantage of not adding illegality and not 
leading public officials into avowed non- 
enforcement of law. 

If one looks into the reasons for the 
apparent breakdown of the so-called vol- 
untary system on the railroads in this 
country he will find that the fault lies 
in the defect of the Newlands act in that 
it is not really a consistent voluntary 
system after all. The Newlands act 
goes on the theory that an arbitration 
award when once made shall be enforced 
by a federal court, perhaps by way of a 
suit for damages against the party that 
violates the award, or possibly by injunc- 
tion. The law provides that the award 
shall be filed in the federal court and 
thenceforth it is binding on both parties. 
Then, if there is a dispute over its inter- 
pretation, the arbitration board is reas- 
sembled and its interpretation likewise is 
filed with the court and is binding. 

This is plainly a theory of compulsory 
enforcement of the award and this is the 
very reason why the law broke down. 

In one case the arbitration board when 
reconvened was not able to interpret its 
own award and the railway companies 
served notice that they would not be 
bound by the interpretation, which they 
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claimed was really a new award and not 
an interpretation. The brotherhoods, 
however, did not petition the court for 
a remedy, and doubtless could not have 
gotten it if they had. 

The fact is, that, with the interpreta- 
tion in the hands of the arbitration 
board and court, the railroad companies 
are the real interpreters of the awards, 
and it is natural that the brotherhoods 
should have refused to submit to that 
kind of one-sided, half-way compulsory 
system. 

The trouble is that the law does not 
provide for the right kind of a board to 
interpret the awards. What is needed 
is a joint board of grievances, or adjust- 
ment, composed of equal numbers repre- 
senting the railroads and the brother- 
hoods, to take up all matters of inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Such a board 
would be familiar with all the technical 
points of the business, and, instead of 
either an outside board ignorant of the 
business or a one-sided interpretation by 
the companies, the interpretation would 
be made jointly by both sides. This is 
the method in the anthracite coal indus- 
try and in every system of joint agree- 
ments that has lasted, It is the only 
truly voluntary system and the New- 
lands act is fatally weak in not provid- 
ing it. 

This joint board should be a perma- 
nent standing board, as it is in other in- 
dustries, and in case of a deadlock it 
should provide for an umpire to be called 
in, as is done in the anthracite industry. 
Generally, nine-tenths or more of the in- 
terpretations would be made without a 
deadlock. When it comes to making the 
arbitration award itself, rather than in- 


terpreting it, of course when a system 


has broken down and one side refuses to - 


put any confidence in it, then something 
else has to be done. Certainly, if prevent- 
ing strikes is what we want, the Cana- 
dian system will not doit. Strikes might 
be prohibited altogether, but this has also 
proven a failure in Australia. The other 
alternative is to get back to a really vol- 
untary system based on the wisdom and 
experience of other voluntary systems. 
A half-way compulsory federal court 
system pieced out, when it breaks down, 
by the President, the Congress and the 
Supreme Court is certainly a menace. 

If the law had provided, during the 
past two or three years, for a joint com- 
mittee of four brotherhood officials and 
four railway officials, and an umpire 
when needed, with power to settle and 
power to stay on the job and interpret 
the settlement, we should have had a 
really voluntary system and one that I 
believe would. have prevented strikes. 


. Even yet such a system ought to come 


out of the present crisis. 


Charles W. Eliot 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE article by Ben W. Selekman 

entitled Nine Years of the Cana- 
dian Act is a valuable study of the good 
effects and the defects of the Canadian 
act for the investigation of industrial dis- 
putes. 

The important features of the Cana- 
dian act for the investigation of indus- 
trial disputes are: 

1. The fact that either party to a 
dispute can procure the appointment of 
an investigating board; 
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2. That a special board is appointed 

for each dispute; 
_ 3. That the board so appointed has no 
arbitral power whatever; but only power 
to examine thoroughly and report fully 
to the public, and in the meantime to 
conciliate and procure a settlement by 
mutual consent. 

The objections to, the act are: 

1. On the part of labor, that it pre- 
vents a strike without notice, and, 

2. On the part of capital, that the law 
provides no effective punishment for 
unions that disobey it. 

If the Canadian act is to be considered 
for adoption in the United States, it 
should be amended in two respects: 

It should include trades or employ- 
ments which are concerned with fuel, 
foods, public lighting systems, telephones, 
telegraphs, and all transportation. All 
these are necessaries of life for the entire 
population; and the supply of them 
should not be liable to interruption. The 
Canadian act covers only public utilities 
and mines: 

Penalties for violation of the act should 
be imposed on the organizers, heads, or 
leaders of unions that violate the law; 
and it should be made the duty of the 
government to prosecute such offenders. 


J. EK. Williams 


CHAIRMAN BOARD OF ARBITRATION, HART, SCHAFFNER, 
& MARX TRADE AGREEMENT 


NDUSTRIAL war has its strategy 
Al of time and position like military war, 
and the objection of the labor leader 
to the Canadian disputes act is that it 
gives an important strategic advantage to 
the employer. To rouse the enthusiasm 
of a large body of men to the striking 
point often requires a great deal of stim- 
ulation and effort, and it requires also, 
to be effective, that the accumulated 
dynamite be exploded at the psychologi- 
cal moment. If after working up the 
fighting spirit to high tension, the labor 
leader be required to keep it there dur- 
ing a period of investigation, he would 
find his task not only more difficult but 
_in some cases impossible. This would be 
especially true of unorganized bodies, 
where the heat necessary to fuse refrac- 
tory masses into some degree of cohesion 
could only be generated by combative ac- 
tion. Knowing something of the diff- 
culty of forcing the recognition of new 
unions by employers as a pre-requisite of 
collective bargaining, I am of the opinion 
that enforced delay would greatly dimin- 
ish the chances of success of a strike for 
recognition. This obvious disadvantage 
would probably array the labor bodies of 
this country solidly against the waiting 
policy, and make it hard to enforce. 

It has not been enforced in Canada. 
~ Wherever there was opposition, as in the 
case of the miners, it has been a dead 
letter. Nor does the compulsory waiting 
policy seem to be necessary. A former 


minister of labor of Canada informs us 
that the really essential feature of the 
act is compulsory investigation, “to give 
to labor power at the expense of the state 
to choose its own investigator, to sum- 
mon witnesses, and to give the public the 
fullest possible kind of a view of the 
case.”” 

Now there is nothing in this proposal 
that requires strike action to be deferred 
until after the investigation. The com- 
pulsory investigation could be made after 
as well as before the strike was begun, 
and, possibly, with just as good results. 
The essential thing is that the combatants 
be compelled to appear before an impar- 
tial board, to bring their controversy into 
a non-militant atmosphere, to purge it 
of its extravagances, to remove its mis- 
understandings, to expose it to the influ- 
ence of the mediatory spirit, and to see 
whether warring interests are not capa- 
ble of reconcilement or arbitration. This 
could be done by a board empowered by 
law to sit on labor disputes, to compel 
the attendance of witnesses under oath, 
to mediate between the parties, to rec- 
ommend an adjustment in accordance 
with the facts presented, and to make a 
public report of its findings. And this 
it could do after the strike had been 
called, and while it was still in progress. 

But it may be objected that such a pro- 
ceeding as this would not have prevented 
a railroad tie-up last fall. ‘This is quite 
true; but neither would the other sort 
of investigation, if its results were not 
satisfactory to the brotherhoods. ‘There 
is no insurance against a national rail- 
road strike unless the power to strike be 
taken away from railroad men, and this 
cannot be done, probably, unless they 
consent to it. They could only consent 
if they were given a better remedy than 
the one they were asked to give up. Such 
a remedy is perhaps not beyond the wis- 
dom of men to devise. It would have to 
assure them that their wages, hours and 
labor conditions would progress relative- 
ly with the advance of labor as a whole, 
that their individual rights as workers, 
and that the interests of their organiza- 
tions would be adequately protected. A 
wage board charged by law with the 
maintenance of some such standards as 
these, more fully defined and carefully 
worked out, in which the brotherhoods 
should have adequate representation, 
might be accepted as a possible substitute 
for the strike. It would mean a great 
deal for railroad men to give into other 
hands the power they have acquired with 
such devoted effort, and which, on the 
whole, they have so wisely used; yet it 
may be their patriotism would respond 
to the appeal of the hundred million 
whose interests and whose livelihoods 
would be jeopardized and perhaps de- 
stroyed by an industrial war which the 
brotherhoods might be powerless to pre- 
vent, except at a sacrifice they would be 
unable to make. 
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While it may be desirable to have an 
investigation, if it can be secured, pre- 
ceding the declaration of a strike, I think 
it should be made optional and not com- 
pulsory. I do not think we should be 
deprived of the benefit of an impartial 
investigation of a strike because the com- 
batants prefer immediate war to await- 
ing the slow results of a public hearing. 
I have known the offices of the state 
Arbitration Board to be rejected in IIli- 
nois because the law required the strike 
to be suspended before it could legally 
act, with the result that its influence in 
that case was negative, and its power in 
all directions seriously impaired. The 
compulsory feature of a strike investiga- 
tion should relate to the obligation of 
making it, and should not depend on 
being made before rather than after the 
strike is begun. 


William O. Thompson 


FORMER COUNSEL UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOR, 

BOARD OF ARBITRATION, HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


EN of today search for some pana- 
cea for our industrial ills as Ponce 
de Leon and men of his time searched 
for the spring of eternal youth. Even 
names have been coined in connection 
with labor agreements which have been 
supposed, in some indefinite way, to soft- 
en the bitterness of industrial strife. 
Following the same line of thought we 
have such pieces of legislation as the 
Canadian industrial disputes act and we 
somehow expect by the passage of such 
an act to bring about an harmonious 
and orderly adjustment of the conflict- 
ing interests of employer and employe. 
That this shortcut, like so many oth- 
ers, has failed has been abundantly 
proved by the article of Mr. Selekman. 
But even if the Canadian act had had 
a fair record of apparent achievement in 
the reduction of strikes and in the re- 
duction of working days lost by indus- 
trial conflicts, the value of the act would 
have been far from proven, because it is 
very easy to see that the tendency of 
such an act is to preserve the status quo. 
Consequently while it might have been 
claimed that it maintained a higher per- 
centage of industrial order, this result 
might conceivably have been obtained at 
the expense of industrial justice. 

It is my firm conviction that some day 
there will be a body of industrial law, 
as there is of common law. I believe 
that the foundations are already being 
laid for such development. But such a 
body of law is apt to grow and develop 
only step by step and from day to day, as 
the common experience of men dictates. 
For man is tied to the earth and moves 
forward only as he sees and understands, 
and while some of us may think we see 
more or less clearly the ultimate of in- 
dustrial justice, this is not true of the 
vast body of the people. My experience, 
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too, has been that the prophets see no 
clearer. 

But it is equally true that there is a 
general sense that things are not right in- 
dustrially and that justice is not being 
attained. This view is entertained by 
many employers. The result is a very 
pronounced tendency to move forward 
and as, from point to point, the people 
see definitely that which makes for in- 
dustrial justice, to act upon it without 
much ado. Some day we will undoubt- 
edly arrive at approximate justice in the 
industrial world. When that time comes, 
out of the day by day experience of the 
past, a body of principles or methods of 
practical adjustment will undoubtedly 
have arisen. “These will become indus- 
trial law and will receive the common 
acquiescence of the people. ‘The law of 
the workers will have been woven of 
the woof and warp of their experience. 

If this is so, then all purely industrial 
restrictive acts, such as the Canadian act, 
or any acts which attempt to force com- 
pulsory arbitration are wrong, first be- 
cause they tend to maintain the status 
quo, and, second, because they are based 
on some theoretic rather than practical 
principles. For this reason I believe that 
the feeling and instinct of the body of 
workers of today, as voiced by Mr. Gom- 
pers, opposing all such laws is fundamen- 
tally sound and their action in desiring 
voluntary collective bargaining instead 
is correct. 

It is under the collective bargaining 
arrangements that exist today that we 
are starting to build industrial law and I 
think that all those who have had ex- 
perience with such arrangements and 
whose minds are free to seek justice 
realize how tentative and elastic even 
such arrangements must be. ‘There is 
a natural dislike to the making of prec- 
edents which may be based upon a sin- 
gle case or even a series of cases, because 
in the present state of making decisions 
the view is limited to the case in hand 
and can not be based on broad and varied 
experiences and adjustments. In the in- 
stance of public utilities rights of a third 
party, the general public, which consists 
overwhelmingly of workers in other lines 
of industry, must be realized by both 
sides to the dispute. 

This recognition has and will con- 
tinue to be a potent influence in all dis- 
putes relating to transportation. It is 
the probable reason why in the past but 
few strikes have occurred to cripple great 
arteries of commerce. For the present 
at least I think this attitude is a much 
more reliable guarantee of industrial 
peace in the public utility field than any 
restrictive or coercive law. It may be 
reasonably said that a strike in that field 
is conceivable only when some great re- 
adjustment caused by the progress of the 
workers becomes necessary, as was in 
evidence in the late railway trouble. 


Any laws, which go beyond this normal, 
natural growth, and attempt to lay down 
arbitrary methods, are bound to become 
obnoxious and in the end either become 
dead letters or are emasculated by com- 
mon consent, so that they conform to the 
general opinion. This is what has oc- 
curred in the case of the Canadian act, 
which has become an act of conciliation. 


James O’ Connell 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


OR several years a number of well- 
meaning persons not members of la- 
bor organizations, have been advocating 
the passage of legislation looking toward 
compulsory investigation in labor dis- 
putes, particularly when applied to what 
is known as public utilities. The subject 
has been brought more forcibly to the 
attention of the public mind during the 
past year because of the controversy be- 
tween the four railway brotherhoods and 
the railway companies. The advocates 
of compulsory investigation point out the 
wonderful success that has been obtained 
in Canada through the Canadian indus- 
trial disputes act, which law provides 
that no strike or lockout can take place 
until the government has had opportunity 
to investigate. Violators of the law are 
subject to fines and imprisonment. 

To the casual reader compulsory in- 
vestigation before a strike or lockout can 
take place seems like a fair and equitable 
proposition and labor seems to have noth- 
ing to lose but much to gain under such 
a law. But the fact is that there is no 
equality of opportunity while investiga- 
tion of a dispute is being made. 

The mere statement that a strike or 
lockout can not occur pending investiga- 
tion would imply that the responsibility 
on both sides was equal—such is not the 
case. Labor is prevented from striking 
and the employer is supposedly prevented 
from locking out his workmen, but the 
employer can close down his plant for 
any reason sufficient to himself. He may 
hold that his operations are unprofitable. 
He may hold that it is impossible for him 
to secure material. He may hold that 
shipping facilities can not be secured. He 
may hold that new contracts are not 
available and many other reasons may 
be given showing the necessity of either 
closing his plant or materially reducing 
his force of workmen, thus laying off the 
leaders and active men whom he thinks 
are responsible for the agitation to im- 
prove conditions of employment. 

Again, the employer enjoys an oppor- 
tunity under compulsory investigation to 
prepare for a strike. He has thirty days 
or longer for that purpose, while the 
workmen can in no way fortify them- 
selves, their position being practically the 
same at the end of an investigation as 
at the beginning. There is, therefore, 
no equality of opportunity. 

Organized labor in the United States 
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has declared unalterably against compul- 
sion of any kind in labor disputes. We 
hold that labor should have the right 
to quit the employer for any reason or no 
reason. We hold that this view is in 
conformity with the constitution of the 
United States which prohibits compuls- 
ory servitude. If a man is therefore 
compelled to work for any period of 
time against his will, it is a violation of 
the constitution of the United States. 
He could no more be punished for the 
violation of a law that would compel him 
to work against his will than the vio- 
lators of the Canadian law have been 
punished. It is a well known fact that 
no attempt has been made to punish a 
single workman in Canada. 

Thousands of workmen in Canada 
have violated the Canadian law, have 
gone on strike without notifying the gov- 
ernment or requesting an investigation 
under the law. Others have struck while 
investigations were being made and still 
others totally disregarded the awards and 
quit work. Not one of these workmen 
was fined or imprisoned. If all who 
violated the Canadian law were to be 
imprisoned the penal institutions of Can- 
ada would have to be enlarged. 


To compare Canada with the United | 


States in population or in the number of 
its industries is either treating the matter 
as a joke or is an attempt to impose upon 
the intelligence of our people. What 
might work fairly well in Canada with 
its population of approximately seven 
million, all of one nationality, would not 
work in the United States with its one 
hundred million population made up of 
all nationalities. 

New York city is equal in popula- 
tion to the entire Dominion of Can- 
ada. More workmen are _ involved 
in one labor dispute in Greater New 
York than have been involved in all the 
disputes and investigations that have 
taken place during the entire life of the 
Canadian compulsory investigation law. 
More adjustments have been reached in 
disputes between the employers and the 
employes from voluntary mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration in Greater New 
York in one year than has been accom- 
plished during the entire period the Can- 
adian law has been in existence. 

Organized labor believes in voluntary 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration. 
If the employers will meet their work- 
men in a spirit of fairness, concede them 
the right of association and representa- 
tion, then strikes will be reduced to a 
minimum. But the employers want com- 
pulsory investigation only because it de- 
lays strikes, thus placing themselves in a 
position to fortify and prepare in every 
way to defeat the workmen in their de- 
mands. If this were not so why do they 
not meet their employes before the strikes 
or lockouts take place without having a 
law to compel them to do so? We de- 
cline to be a party to the enactment ot 
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any law that will for one moment take 
away from us the right to quit work 
for either real or imaginary causes. 

The advocates of compulsory investi- 
gation say, “there is a third party inter- 
ested whose rights should receive consid- 
eration and protection.” This third 
party is the public. If the public inter- 
ested itself all the time, whether strikes 
were on or being threatened, this claim 
might hold true. The fact is, however, 
the public as a rule is not interested in 
the conditions under which workmen 
are employed, nor does it give much 
thought, if any, whether or not employers 

- deal fairly or humanely with their work- 
men. It gives little thought to the ques- 
tion of the hours of labor, wages paid 
labor, or the conditions under which la- 
bor is employed. It interests itself little, 
if at all, in the proper inspection of fac- 
tories, work shops, or mines. It cares 
little whether or not employers properly 
protect their machinery so that life and 
limb may be spared. It is not intensely 
interested in whether or not children are 
employed or in how they are employed. 
It makes little or no investigation as to 
the employment of women in factories, 
work shops, or sweated industries. Its 
only aim is to see the trains running so 
that it may not.be inconvenienced in 
traveling from one city to another. It 
sees only the smoke coming from facto- 
ries but never looks within. It sees only 
products coming from the mill but never 
stops to think how these products are 
produced. It sees only the coal coming 
from the mines but never asks the con- 
ditions under which it is being mined. 
The public may be an interested party 
but it is an extremely selfish one. 

Why should organized labor cheer- 
fully and willingly declare for involun- 
tary servitude if it has practically noth- 
ing to gain and on the other hand much 
to lose? Under compulsory investigation 
the employer has all the advantage: un- 
limited time to prepare for the strike; 
right to discharge an employe; right of 
reducing his force, thus giving him an 
unequal advantage over his workmen. 
At best compulsory investigation and 
awards are only a compromise. This 
much, organized labor has always been 
able to secure. The public, as indicated 
above, is interested only in peace and 
does not care whether labor secures just 
treatment or not. Its slogan is, non- 
interruption and non-interference with 
business, commerce, finance and industry. 


James C. Watters 


PRESIDENT, TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS, CANADA 


HE article Nine Years of the Cana- 

dian Act deals both fairly and 
comprehensively with the operation of 
the industrial disputes investigation act 
as it affects the employers and employes 
coming within the provisions of the act, 
and the public. A clear distinction 1s 


drawn between compulsory arbitration 
and compulsory investigation as well as 
showing clearly the impracticability and 
non-enforcibility of the compulsory feat- 
ures of the act as applied to employes. 

My own knowledge of the practical 
operation of the act, gained from ob- 
servation and ‘experience, leads me to 
agree in the main with the conclusions 
drawn by the writer after the investi- 
gation made by him. 

As it appears to me the compulsory 
aspect with the penalties attached, in 
providing against a strike or a lockout 
before the report of the board is sub- 
mitted, constitutes its most objectionable 
feature. While the act has been ignored 
in many instances and penalties have been 
imposed in only a few minor cases, the 
fact that the law is on the statute books, 
nevertheless, is a menace to complete 
liberty of action. 

On the other hand, its conciliatory 
features have been of the greatest value, 
and, in principle, are the opposite of 
compulsion. It would appear, then, that 
the measure of value attaching to the 
act is the machinery it provides, first, 
for conciliation, and second, for investi- 
gation with a view to giving the public 
facts on which judgment as to the merits 
of the dispute may be based and thus 
bring the pressure of public opinion to 
bear on each party to the dispute to 
accept the award or recommendation of 
the board. 

I am of the opinion that the best pur- 
pose would be served by allowing com- 
plete liberty of action on the part both 
of employers and employes to declare a 
lockout or call a strike. But I would 
have machinery placed at the disposal 
of each to bring into being a board of 
conciliation and investigation either be- 
fore or after a strike or lockout exists. 
The mere fact of a means being pro- 
vided by which settlement of a dispute 
may be effected without resorting to a 
strike or lockout would prove a greater 
factor in maintaining industrial peace 
and preventing strikes than the act as it 
now stands, since few would care to 
invite public opposition and thus jeopar- 
dize their case by refusing to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions made for seek- 
ing an amicable settlement. 

The administration of the act has 
proved to be not entirely satisfactory. 
In support of the administration of the 
act as it now obtains their claim is made 
that it should be by a department of 
government under a minister elected by 
the people and responsible to Parliament 
for his actions. Other considerations 
arise, however, that tend to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to administer the act 
with impartiality by a department of gov- 
ernment presided over by a cabinet 
minister. Party advantage, religious bias 
and its effect on party vicissitudes, the 
power of capital in election campaigns 
and the disturbing influence of organized 
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labor to the retention of the seats by 
one or the other political parties, combine 
to make it undesirable for a department 
of government to be subject to such con- 
siderations in the administration of the 
act. An independent commissioner, 
therefore, beyond any influence would at 
least be able to administer the act with 
absolute impartiality. 

Under the heading of Canadian Opin- 
ion a part of Mr. Selekman’s article 
reads ‘‘as in this country (United States) 
public officials and employers are lined 
up in favor of the act.” This is not an 
exact statement of fact. It would be 
correct to say that employers are lined 
up in favor of that feature of the act 
which prevents a strike until certain for- 
malities have been observed which are 
calculated to delay action. It would be 
correct to say, also, that they are in favor 
of a board bringing about a settlement 
of a dispute when the employes are in 
a position to compel agreement with 
their demands; but it is hardly correct to 
say that they are in favor of investiga- 
tion since they have everything to lose 
and the employes nothing, by a real in- 
vestigation. Nor are they in favor of the 
act to the extent of facilitating the for- 
mation of the board nor expediting its 
work. In the majority of cases they 
are even reluctant to have a board ap- 
pointed and slow to name their repre- 
sentatives thereon. 

As to investigation, if it is conducted 
in a thorough manner, there is much to 
commend it. I can recall that on sev- 
eral occasions during periods of industrial 
warfare in the United States an investi- 
gation into the causes responsible for, 
and conditions accompanying, the strike, 
was urged by the employes to enable the 
public to become familiar with the facts 
and to bring pressure of public opinion 
to bear on the employers in order that 
the causes of the strike might be removed. 
In Canada the employes coming within 
the jurisdiction of the act have at least 
the right to such an investigation by ap- 
plying for a board before warfare breaks 
out at all, and such investigation can 
be as thorough and exhaustive as the 
representative of the employes on the 
board, within reason, cares to make it. 


H. R. Towne 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, YALE AND TOWNE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 

HE accompanying analysis of the 

Canadian act relating to industrial 
disputes, and of its effects since its enact- 
ment in 1906 is most timely and valua- 
ble. I am most heartily in favor of the 
principle of arbitration, and of any well- 
considered plan for making it effective. 
The Canadian act, as pointed out in the 
foregoing article, is not designed to com- 
pel the arbitration of industrial disputes, 
but to compel investigation and publica- 
tion of the facts in each case, and the 
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postponement of a strike or lockout until 
such investigation has been made. ‘This 
principle, I think, is excellent, and might 
well be combined with the principle of 


arbitration. Arbitration implies inves- 
tigation, and properly, investigation 
should precede arbitration. With ade- 


quate provision for the avoidance of un- 
due delay, strikes and lockouts might 
properly be prohibited pending the re- 
sults both of investigation and of arbi- 
tration. 

In the case of public utilities, how- 
ever, I submit that neither investigation 
nor arbitration is a sufficient remedy for 
the admitted evil which exists, because, 
if they fail, the original situation re- 
curs, and the strike or the lockout may 
follow, with the attending injury to the 
community. The problem will not be 
solved until this contingency is elimina- 
ted, and the community is absolutely 
guaranteed against interruption of serv- 
ice of public utilities by the concerted 
action either of officials or of employes. 

A corporation operating a public util- 
ity stands in a class apart from: all other 
employers, whether corporate or private, 
for the reason that it operates under a 
franchise whereby it has been vested with 
a certain part of the sovereignty of the 
state, such as the right of eminent do- 
main, the right of condemnation, and, 
frequently, the right of monopoly. The 
state grants such a franchise in order to 
obtain a desired service which it cannot 
itself perform, or which it prefers to ob- 
tain by a grant of power to a corporation 
willing and competent to undertake the 
service. Such corporation thereby be- 
comes in effect a part of the government 
of the state, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities thus implied, and subject corre- 
spondingly to regulation and control by 
the state. The state has long exercised 
such control as to the public utility cor- 
poration and its officers. It is equally 
justified in exercising such control over 
the agents of the corporation, its em- 
ployes, through whom only it can act. 
And it should exercise such control to 
any extent reasonably needed to protect 
the interests of the state, and its citi- 
zens, for whose benefit the franchise was 
granted and by virtue of which the em- 
ployes find employment in the service of 
the corporation. 

As to all other corporations there are 
only two parties directly concerned in a 
labor controversy, namely, the corpora- 
tion and the employes. But in the case 
of every corporation operating a public 
utility there is a third party, the public, 
whose interest is paramount. Under 
present-day conditions the uninterrupted 
operation of public utilities has become 
indispensable; their complete cessation 
would paralyze the life of the nation, 
or of the states or municipalities in- 
volved. No group of citizens should be 
left free thus to make war on the com- 
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munity, and no legislation should be re- 
garded as complete which does not elim- 
inate this menace to the public peace. 

As a supplement to measures for in- 
vestigation and arbitration, I have sug- 
gested certain legislation which has been 
approved by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York in the following terms: 

“Resolved, that the tenure of service 
of employes of public service corpora- 
tions, particularly of transportation cor- 
porations, should be regulated by law in 
such manner that each person who vol- 
untarily elects to enter such employment, 
shall, as a condition of such employment, 
be legally obligated by contract to con- 
tinue therein for a specified term, during 
which term he may not lawfully quit 
that employment nor the corporation 
lawfully discharge him from its service, 
except as provided by such contract; and 
that such contract shall provide adequate 
penalties for violation of its terms by 
either party.” , 

At the instance of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation a bill embodying this principle 
has recently been introduced at Albany 
by the Hon. Schuyler M. Meyer, and 
is now pending. The Meyer bill pro- 
vides that after a probationary period 
not exceeding six months a person desir- 
ing employment under a public utility 
corporation, and the corporation offer- 
ing him such employment, shall enter 
into a reciprocal contract for the term 
of one, two or three years, during which 
the corporation may not discharge the 
employe, nor the employe refuse or neg- 
lect to perform the service for which 
employed, except under conditions speci- 
fied in the bill, and to be incorporated 
in the contract. All previous rights of 
the individual are recognized and re- 
tained, including the right to member- 
ship in any lawful organization, and the 
right, alone or in combination with oth- 
ers, to request concessions in wages, hours 
or conditions of service. 

Before entering such service the in- 
dividual has no right to interfere with its 
continuous operation, and the present 
laws forbid his doing sc. By entering 
that service he acquires no moral right 
to the contrary, and if at present he 
thereby acquires a legal right to do so 
that right should be cancelled. The 
Meyer bill would accomplish this. No 
surrender of personal liberty is involved, 
other than when an individual, in con- 
sideration of wages or salary satisfactory 
to himself, accepts any employment for 
one month, one year, or any other stated 
term. The act is purely voluntary. The 
proposed contract will deprive the in- 
dividual of no previous right; it denies 
him any new right to seek to interrupt 
the service because of his acceptance of 
employment; it safeguards carefully all 
of his previous rights. 

Space forbids the quotation of the bill 
in extenso, but examination of its terms 
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will satisfy the unprejudiced reader that 
it aims equally to conserve and protect 
the rights of all three parties, employes, 
corporation and public; to provide by 
arbitration and appeal for the prompt 
adjudication of all controversies, and 
for the redress of all grievances. It 
proposes at the same time to forbid re- 
sort to strikes or lockouts for the at- 
tainment of these ends and thus to in- 
sure to the public, the grantor of the 
franchise under which the corporation 
operates and by virtue of which all in 
its service find employment, the uninter- 
rupted operation of all public utilities. 
No plan which fails to accomplish this 
final result will completely solve this 
problem, nor afford to the people the 
assurance, against the menace of disaster, 
to which they are entitled. 


Harris Weinstock 


FORMER MEMBER UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


N 1908 I was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Gillette of California to inves- 
tigate the labor laws and labor condi- 


tions of foreign countries with a view of . 


recommending to the California legisla- 
ture measures that would tend to es- 
tablish in the state a higher degree of 
industrial peace. I left American soil 
with the idea firmly in my mind that 
the missing link between capital and 
labor was compulsory arbitration, along 
the lines established in New Zealand, 
of which I had for many previous years 
been a student. 

After an investigation in nearly every 
industrial country around the globe, with 
the fullest opportunities to exchange 
ideas with many of the world’s great- 
est labor authorities, I returned to 
American soil convinced that compul- 
sory arbitration would not fit into our 
political conditions. I became further 
convinced, as the results of my study and 
investigations on that world tour, that 
the nearest approach to a practicable 
missing link between capital and labor 
was a public inquiry act, along the lines 
adopted the preceding year by Canada, 
to be applied in the beginning only to 
public utility enterprises and later, per- 
haps, broadened out to take in private 
enterprises as well. I felt then, and I 
still feel today that while such a com- 
pulsory inquiry act will not prevent all 
strikes and is not the cure-all for la- 
bor disputes, it is a long stride in the 
direction of minimizing strikes and lock- 
outs and its application will have for 
the common good a very potent in- 
fluence in lessening hasty action on the 
part of both employers and workers. 

I felt then and I still feel now that 
any measure which will have a restrain- 
ing influence and will bring warring 
elements together under favorable con- 
ditions, quietly to discuss and to reason 
out their differences, makes for indus- 
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trial peace and diminishes the possibil- 
ity of industrial war. 

The other day I heard a national public 
speaker make the statement that he had 
had the opportunity of meeting many 
of the world’s greatest labor leaders. 
That he had found even the sanest and 
fairest-minded among them, when they 
dealt with labor disputes, looking at the 
situation through one eye only and that 
eye the eye of labor. That furthermore 
he had had the opportunity of meeting 
many of the world’s greatest employers, 
and that likewise he had found even 
the fairest-minded and sanest among 
them, when they dealt with labor dis- 
putes, looking also at the situation 
through one eye and that eye the eye 
of the employer. I find that my ex- 
perience in this regard has been very 
much the same as the experience of that 
public speaker. Both employer and 
worker are made of the same common 
clay and as a rule find it extremely diff- 
cult to put themselves in the other fel- 
low’s place. 

Their inability to do this is the cause 
of many needless strikes and lockouts. 
A public tribunal, composed of repre- 
sentatives from each side, with an um- 
pire representing the public, becomes, 
therefore, a very valuable factor in la- 
bor disputes as an aid toward getting 
for each side the other’s point of view, 
thus making it more nearly possible to 
reach a common ground. Such a public 
tribunal carries with it the further ad- 
vantage that its findings and recommen- 
dations are likely to be less partisan and 
to present the points at issue in a fairer 
spirit than it is possible for either side 
to do when submitting only its own judg- 
ment of the dispute. The findings and 
recommendations of such a public tribu- 
nal are likely to command a far higher 
degree of public respect and public con- 
sideration. Moreover the knowledge of 
this fact is likely to have a powerful 
restraining influence on the side in the 
dispute which feels itself the stronger 
and which otherwise would perhaps un- 
fairly to the other side make the most 
of such strength. 

The strongest objection that organ- 
ized labor has to a compulsory public 
inquiry act is that it robs the worker of 
his personal liberty because it says to 
him that he must keep on working, per- 
haps only for an hour, when he does not 
want to work. I think this objection 
will not stand the test of analysis. When 
a worker joins a union presumably he 
does so voluntarily. Having once joined, 
he stands obligated, in the event of a 
strike, to waive his personal liberty and 
to quit work when he does not want to 
quit work; to do so at times when he 
has no personal grievance. In a sympa- 
thetic strike the actual dispute may be 
between workers and employers thou- 
sands of miles away. 


In like manner under the compulsory 
inquiry act when a worker accepts em- 
ployment in a public utility company 
he does so voluntarily, but having once 


accepted the employment he would do, 


so with the knowledge beforehand that 
while he would reserve to himself un- 
der the law the right for any reason or 
for no reason to quit, he would forego 
his right to quit work collectively. His 
loss of personal liberty in this instance 
would, therefore, be no greater than his 
loss of personal liberty when joining a 
union. In both instances he would be 
waiving his personal liberty for what 
in the end, presumably, would be a high- 
er good. In the one case he would waive 
his personal liberty for the higher good 
of organized labor and in the other case 
he would, pending the outcome of the 
public inquiry, waive his personal liberty 
for the public good. 

The worker exercises voluntary action 
when he enters a union and also when 
he enters a public utility service. In 
becoming a member of a union or enter- 
ing public utility service, he would do 
so in both instances with the fullest 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
he so enters. If he is unwilling to strike 
at the behest of his union or unwilling 
to waive his right to strike pending a 
public inquiry, then he must refrain from 
joining a union and also refrain, should 
a public inquiry law be enacted, from 
entering the service of a public utility. 


Elisha Lee’ 


CHAIRMAN, CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF RAILWAY 
MANAGERS 


NE of the strongest objections made 

against the present form of arbitra- 
tion by leaders of the railway brother- 
hoods is that the awards are interpreted 
and applied by the railroads. An award 
when handed down by an arbitration 
board contains certain rates and certain 
general principles which must be applied 
on all railroads, and requires the adapta- 
tion of the schedules or agreements on 
the various railroads to the general prin- 
ciples of the award. 

In some few cases the existing sched- 
ules may be easily adapted, but generally 
they are so complicated, varying on each 
road and often on different parts of the 
same road, that much study and discus- 
sion between the men and the manage- 
ments is necessary in order that each 
may get whatever benefits accrue to 
them. It is true that the awards must 
be put in effect by the railroads, but this 
is done as quickly as an agreement can 
be reached. 

In the event of a disagreement, the 
Newlands act provides that questions in 
dispute may be referred back to the 
board, and this, therefore, does not leave 
the final determination in the hands of 


1From address delivered February 23 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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the railroads alone. It also must be 
borne in mind that whatever the final 
award, it is all retroactive to the effec- 
tive date of the award—that is, the men 
get all their back pay in accordance with 
the final rulings. 

Another objection to arbitration raised 
by the employes is the difficulty of select- 
ing neutral and unprejudiced arbitrators 
capable of handling the complexities of 
railroad wage schedules. One of the 
organization leaders said some time ago 
that almost any arbitrators chosen to rep- 
resent the public were bound to be preju- 
diced. Any arbitrator, he said, who 
owned any railway securities, would be 
opposed to increasing the railroad wage 
bill, and even workingmen chosen as 
arbitrators would be prejudiced against 
the trainmen, because of the high wages 
they enjoyed. 

We thought that we had met this 
objection last summer when we proposed 
to the President, when other forms of 
arbitration had been rejected, that he 
should himself name the members of 
the board of arbitration. But even this 
proposal was not accepted. 

It did not seem to us that the criti- 
cisms of the existing machinery for ar- 
bitration were of such importance as to 
justify the train employes in an absolute 
rejection of any form of arbitration, and 
in choosing to resort to a trial of strength 
that might have brought this country to 
the brink of civil war. But they did 
make this choice. 

I believe that the sober thought of the 
country is almost unanimous in favor of 
an early provision for insurance against 
railroad strikes and for a judicial deter- 
mination of the merits of these contro- 
versies. 

The mandate of the people, through 
acts of Congress and decisions of the 
courts, is that the railroads must be con- 
tinuously operated in the public interest 
—that the public interest is greater than 
that of the individuals who own these 
properties, or of the individuals who earn 
their livelihood in the operation of them. 

When the private rights of the rail- 
roads have come into conflict with their 
public duties, the public, through the 
courts, has declared that public duties 
are greater than private rights. “To the 
railroads the public says: “You must 
operate continuously, under such regu- 
lations as we provide, and under such 
tariffs as we approve.” 

But to the two millions of our citi- 
zens who are actually engaged in this 
public service—and without whom it 
could not be conducted—the public has 
neglected to issue any instructions. It 
has failed to mark the difference be- 
tween the private rights and the public 
duties of the employes. 

The unfortunate controversy of last 
August brought vividly before the coun- 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE JEWS IN 
PALESTINE 


RECENT dispatch from Jerusa- 
lem states that sanitary conditions 
among the Jews there are exceedingly 
bad. Several contagious diseases have 
become endemic, especially typhus fever. 
Mortality tables prepared by Dr. 
Arthur Ruppin, head of the Zionist 
Bureau in Jerusalem, confirm the im- 
pression that suffering among Palestinian 
Jews is most serious. In October and 
November, 1916, there was an average 
of 236 deaths a month among Jerusalem 
Jews, for a population cf about 35,000, 
as compared with 100 a month before 
the war for a population of about 50,000 
—an increase of nearly 250 per cent. 

Medical work for the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem was almost exclusively in the hands 
of non-Jewish missionary agencies until, 
a few years ago, the American Hadassah, 
an organization of Zionist women, es- 
tablished a nursing settlement with two 
doctors and two nurses, the latter giving 
most of their time to training a corps 
of midwives. Both the nurses, though 
trained in the United States, were Rus- 
sian subjects and at the outbreak of 
the war had to leave the country—one 
of them taking up work among Jewish 
refugees in Egypt, the other returning 
to this country. ‘The two doctors, for- 
tunately, were both Austrian and, there- 
fore, personae gratae. 

As the war went on and misery in- 
creased, these two men found it more 
and more impossible to cope with their 
work, and at last have had to decide to 
give up home visits to patients unless 
relief is immediately received. The 
Hadassah is raising $100,000 for the 
equipment of a medical unit of ten phy- 
sicians, ten nurses and adequate medical 
supplies; it is ready, in fact, to send this 
unit now, although only $25,000 has 
been collected, since the Zionist organ- 
ization will underwrite the balance. 

But the chief difficulty at the moment 
is that the State Department cannot 
guarantee a safe passage for doctors and 
nurses. It has still on its hands the 
two supply ships lying at Alexandria, 
the Cesar and the Des Moines, which 
are even more urgently needed for the 
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moment than the doctors, but dare not 
traverse the mine-strewn sea. 

Much can be accomplished even now, 
however, by financial relief which it is 
possible to transmit by way of Constan- 
tinople. In many of the self-supporting 
colonies of Jews [described in the Sur- 
vey of January 2, 1915, by Maurice 
Wertheim] economic dependency has 
increased alarmingly among _ families 
which before the war were thriving. 
They refused, in many instances, to 
emigrate because they felt it their duty 
in the cause of Zionism to retain a 
strong nucleus of Jewish settlers to lend 
strength to their claim when war is over 
and to continue the productive organiza- 
tions built up with much sacrifice and 
devotion. Relief for these classes has 
not been given through individual char- 
ity, but in the shape of subsidies to self- 
governing unions for mutual relief. 

Although the outlook for Jews in 
Europe is much improved politically by 
the overthrow of the Russian autocracy, 
the immediate economic need is greater 
than it has ever been before. The dis- 
tribution of American relief funds, as 
most SURVEY readers know, has been 
centralized in the Joint Distribution 
Committee, of which Felix M. War- 
burg, of New York city, is chairman. 
It represents, primarily, the orthodox 
Central Relief Committee, which raises 
funds chiefly through the synagogues, 
the American Jewish Relief Committee, 
which is making a broader appeal, both 
among Jews and non-Jews, and the 
radical People’s Relief Committee, col- 
lecting principally among Jewish trade 
unions. 

It is to the American Jewish Relief 
Committee that Julius Rosenwald, of 
Chicago, made last week his conditional 
offer of $100,000 for every million dol- 
lars collected from other sources until 
the fund of $10,000,000 aimed at by 
the committee has been reached. The 
committee is convinced that the whole 
amount, of which a little over $1,250,- 
000 has been secured since January, will 
be raised. In this case Mr. Rosenwald’s 
gift will amount to $1,000,000, a record 
so far as relief contributions by an in- 
dividual are concerned. 


ENACTING THE CHILDREN’S 
CODE PIECEMEAL 


F forty-two bills introduced into 

the Missouri legislature by the 
Children’s Code Commission eleven 
were enacted into law before the recent 
adjournment. But of the commission’s 
three most important bills—state-wide 
juvenile court system, county boards of 
public welfare and revision of the child 
labor laws—only one, the juvenile court 
act, was passed. ‘Iwo other important 
bills were also passed, one providing for 
pensions to mothers throughout the 
state, and the other making adoptions or 
permanent transfers of the custody of 
children a court proceeding instead of, 
as at present, a private contract. <A 
number of bills giving the juvenile court 
jurisdiction over cases of children now 
heard in the probate or other courts were 
also passed. Special provision was also 
made for the treatment in one court of 
incorrigible minors over juvenile court 
age. The statutes relating to appren- 
ticeship were repealed. 

The children’s code as a whole was 
the most popular piece of legislation be- 
fore the Assembly. Every bill that 
came over from the Senate was passed 


unanimously by the House without de- . 


bate. If the Senate had sent over more 
bills the House would have been willing 
to pass any or all of them. 

The chief obstacles to the passage of 
the bills were the reactionary organiza- 
tion of the Senate, which opposed pro- 
gressive legislation until the last minute, 
when they were forced into line, and 
the critical overshadowing problems of 
state finances. The wet and dry issue 
also cut a small figure, although all 
the dry legislation was passed. The 
only open opposition to any of the chil- 
dren’s code bills was to the group of 
bills relating to illegitimate children and 
marriage. The special Senate commit- 
tee on the code reported all these bills 
favorably, but they were beaten on the 
floor. 

The county board of public welfare 
bills, creating an administrative agency 
in each county to enforce laws relating 
to children and providing for the em- 
ployment of trained workers—which 
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was regarded by the commission as its 
most important group of bills—were 
beaten in the Senate because of the fear 
that they would saddle expense unnec- 
essarily upon the counties. The sub- 
ject of betterment of social conditions 
was not one which appealed to many 
of the senators, and most of them shied 
at the idea of employing trained work- 
ers. The complete revision of the child 
labor and compulsory attendance acts 
was a long complicated bill which the 
committees did not study carefully 
enough to act upon. 

_ The commission has perfected a 
working organization throughout the 
state, and will doubtless continue its 
work in preparation for the next legisla- 
ture. Probably no social legislation in 
Missouri has ever had the widespread 
enthusiasm and popular backing given 
the children’s code bills. The educa- 
tional and legislative campaign was in 
charge of Mrs. Maurice Lowenstein, 
executive secretary, and Claud E. Rem- 
ick, legislative agent. 

Of bills on the program of the State 
Committee for Social Legislation only 
one was passed, that permitting women 
to serve on school boards throughout the 
state. The committee’s legislative rep- 
resentative, Louis F. Budenz, lays the 
defeat of most of the program to the 
fact that the legislature was wrestling 
with what was known as the “govern- 
or’s program” to rehabilitate state fi- 
nances and to take state institutions out 
of politics. Labor legislation, city plan- 
ning bills and bills for reorganizing 
municipal government all failed. 

Unexpectedly a bill abolishing capital 
punishment, which was not on the com- 
mittee’s program, was also passed, al- 
most without public discussion. Oppo- 
sition from country districts defeated 
the bill reducing the hours of work for 
women from nine to eight. ‘The mini- 
mum wage law was vigorously opposed 
and did not come to a vote. Bills pro- 
viding for state supervision of private 
charities met unexpected opposition at 
the last minute. The serious financial 
condition of the state prevented any ac- 
tion to put the factory inspection system 
on a salary instead of a fee basis. 

Progressive legislation which passed 
provided a complete revision of the road 
laws; an appropriation to meet the fed- 
eral requirements under the industrial 
education act; creation of a state tax 
commission and revenue measures rec- 
ommended by the governor; abolition 
of the contract labor system in the state 
penitentiary, and the creation of a paid 
board to manage all the state penal 
institutions in place of the local boards 
of managers. A similar bill for placing 
all other state institutions under a spe- 
cial board was defeated, as were the bills 
for workmen’s compensation and the 
calling of a constitutional convention. 
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A Stimulus for the Social Worker 


Three weeks of round-table conference for intensive study 
of practical social problems in one of three special fields. 
Membership is limited and is by invitation of the Conductor. 


Institute for Tuberculosis Workers 


May 14—June 2 


PHILIP P. JACOBS, Conductor 


A discussion of methods of anti-tuberculosis work, campaigns, 
co-operation with other social and public health movements. 


Institute in Child Welfare 


June 13—July 3 


HENRY W. THURSTON, Conductor 


The topics discussed will be of interest to all case workers 
with children, whether they are working in cities, small towns 


or institutions. 


Institute in Family Welfare 


June 13-—July 3 


PORTER R. LEE, Conductor 


For public health nurses, medical social service workers, pub- 
lic relief officials, visiting teachers, charity organization sec- 


retaries and visitors. 


If you are interested, please write 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


105 East Twenty-second Street - - - 


INDUSTRIAL SAFEGUARDS IN 
WAR TIME 

NTICIPATING efforts to relax 

labor laws in the event of war, 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation has announced protective 
labor standards which, it maintains, must 
be observed in the interest of both out- 
put and human conservation. ‘The asso- 
ciation warns against the shortsighted- 
ness of European countries which per- 
mitted a serious breakdown of labor 
regulations with the result of early and 
unmistakable loss of health, output and 
national effectiveness. 

“The strength of the nation,” declares 
the association, “is needed as never be- 
fore and we cannot afford to suffer loss 
of labor power through accidents, dis- 
eases, industrial poisoning and over- 
fatigue.” 

Essential minimum requirements are 
outlined to promote the industrial efh- 
ciency of the country in war as well as 
in peace. ‘They include reference to 
safety, sanitation, hours of labor, wages, 
child labor, women’s work, social insur- 
ance, the labor market and administra- 


New York City 


tion of labor laws. Under hours, em- 
phasis is placed upon such specific regu- 
lations as the three-shift system in con- 
tinuous industries, maintenance of ex- 
isting standards of the working day as 
basic in non-continuous industries, one 
day’s rest in seven for all workers. Un- 
der wages, the necessity is pointed out 
for equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination as to sex, continuation of 
existing wage rates for basic working 
day, time and one-half for all hours be- 
yond the basic working day, and the 
periodic revision of wage rates to cor- 
respond with variations in the cost of 
living. 

Other requirements set down the in- 
violability of laws protecting women and 
children, the maintenance of workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents 
and disease, the extension of compensa- 
tion laws to embrace occupational dis- 
eases, especially those incident to the 
manufacture and handling of explosives, 
and an immediate investigation into sick- 
ness among workers to ascertain the ad- 
visability of establishing universal work- 
men’s health insurance. Finally, repre- 
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A SELECTED 
CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By JOHN M. BREWER and 
ROY W. KELLY 
Paper. 76 pages. 50 cents. 

A well-annotated list of the best 
materials in books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Teachers, parents, and 


managers should find it especially 
useful. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
13 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


A New, Authoritative Book on the 
Probiems of Settling Industrial Disputes 


Mediation, Investigation 
And Arbitration 
In Industrial Disputes 


b 
George E. Barnett 
Professor of Statistics, Johns Hopkins 
University 
and 
David A. McCabe 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University 


At all booksellers. $1.25 net. 
D, APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


Annual Meeting Addresses, The National Civic 
Federation, Jan. 22, 1917. Opposition to “Class 
Legislation” by representatives of those principally 
concerned—employers and wage earners. Single 
copy, $1.00. 10 or more copies 50 cents. WARREN 
8. STONE, Chairman Social Insurance Depart- 
ment, 38rd Floor, Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
YOUNG IN SEX HYGIENE 


A Textbook for Parents and Teachers 


By Robert N. Willson, M.D., Sec- 
retary of the American Federation 
for Sex Hygiene; Fellow of the 
seit of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia. 


The importance of this volume 
cannot be too greatly emphasized as 
the subject is of vital interest to all. 
The following chapter-headings will 
give a brief idea:—Economic Rela- 
tions of the Social Diseases; The 
Boy—his need; The Girl—her need; 
A Brief Talk on the Heredity of 
Health and Disease, and the Self- 
ishness of Unhygiene; What must 
both the Boy and Girl in due time 
be Taught?; What should the Girl 
be Taught?; What should the Boy 
be Taught?; When are the Boy and 
Girl to be Taught, by whom, and 


how?; The Training of the Teacher; 
A talk with boys on physical strength, 
hygiene of mind and body, charac- 
ter, and citizenship; A Talk with 
Girls on physiology, sex hygiene, and 


citizenship; hat may be expected 
of the fully equipped Boy and Girl?; 
The Social Diseases; The Eradication 
of the Social Diseases in large cities; 
Appendix — Educational Charts, re- 
lating to Heredity, the Social Dis- 
eases, and the Teaching of Sex Hy- 
giene. 


72 Iilustrations and Charts, 8vo, sent 
post paid on receipt of $2.00 
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sentation of employes, employers, and 
the public is demanded on joint councils 
for cooperating with the labor depart- 
ment in drafting and enforcing regula- 
tions to put the foregoing principles into 
full effect. 

Not only is the action of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation 
timely on account of the attempt in 
the New York legislature to repeal the 
laws regulating women’s hours [the 
SurvEY, March 24], but on account of 
the unstandardized labor supply that 
bids fair to flood the market in the event 
of war. By the hundreds societies are 
pledging their members to national war 
service. The Woman’s Suffrage Party, 
the National League for Women’s 
Service and other organizations are 
planning to train women to become 
chauffeurs, gardeners, munition makers, 
cooks, seamstresses. But as yet none of 
these bodies have bulwarked their offers 
of aid by endorsing standards of hours, 
wages and sanitation. 


EMERGENCY PEACE VS. WAR 
EMERGENCY 


URING the week of March 19 

an unofficial commission gathered 
around a council table in New York city 
upon invitation of the Emergency Peace 
Federation to discuss ways and means of 
solving the intricate international crisis 
without resort to arms. David Starr 
Jordan came all the way from Cali- 
fornia to act as chairman; other mem- 
bers were Edward P. Cheney, professor 
of European history at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Arthur Le Suer, legal 
advisor for farmer organizations in 
North Dakota; William I. Hull, pro- 
fessor of history and international law 
at Swarthmore College; Joseph D. Can- 
non, of the Western Federation of 
Miners; John F. Moors, president of 
the Boston Associated Charities; Prof. 
Emily Green Balch, of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Fannie Garrison Villard; Stough- 
ton Cooley, editor of the Public; Win- 
ter Russell, New York attorney and 
publicist, and H. A. Overstreet, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, College of the City 
of New York. Louis P. Lochner, for- 
mer secretary of the Ford Peace Com- 
mission, was appointed secretary. 

After listening day after day to per- 
sons versed in international affairs who 
were asked to present their views, the 
commission threshed out certain pro- 
posals which it recommends as substi- 
tutes for war. Principal among these 
is the policy advocated by Professor 
Hull of appointing two joint high com- 
missions of inquiry and conciliation, with 
Great Britain and Germany respectively, 
for the purpose of agreeing at least upon 
a modus vivendi (perhaps upon the basis 
of the Declaration of London) which 
shall conserve neutral rights until the 
end of the present war. Such a pro- 
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ceeding, Professor Hull pointed out, is 
in accordance with American ideals and 
the prime achievements of American 
diplomacy, including those of the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Washington, 
John Adams, Lincoln and Wilson him- 
self in the Mexican settlement. 

The commission further urged an ad- 
visory popular referendum before enter- 
ing war, the calling of a conference of 
neutrals before assuming to establish 
international law in the interests of 
neutral nations, and the acceptance of 
any offer of mediation that might be 
proffered by a neutral nation in accord- 
ance with the Hague convention. 

Last but not least the commission 
adopted the suggestion of Professor 
Cheney that the President be asked to 
make a further appeal for a conference 
of belligerent nations looking toward 
peace, in view of the changed conditions 
throughout the world—the new govern- 
ment of Russia, a new ruler in Austria- 
Hungary, Germany’s apparently weak- 
ened internal position, a greater desire 
for peace among all peoples. 

Although the meetings of the com- 
mission were public, except for notices 
in one New York paper they were ab- 
solutely neglected by the press. The 
impression was abroad that they were 
the last disheartened effort of a small, 
fast-vanishing group of pacifists. But 
on its final day of conference the com- 
mission arranged a mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden, packing the 
big hall with 10,000 cheering pacifists 
and closing the doors upon more than a 
thousand left outside. Two nights be- 
fore the garden was filled by a meeting 
in support of a vigorous war policy at 
which Senator Root, President Hibben, 
of Princeton, and Mayor Mitchel were 
the chief speakers. To judge by the 
press, sentiment in New York is over- 
whelmingly in line with the action of 
this meeting in calling upon Congress 
to declare “‘that by the acts of Germany 
a state of war does now exist.” 


WAR, REVOLUTION AND 
CHILD LABOR 


HERE are those who have won- 

dered why a child labor conference 
should attempt to compete for popular 
favor with the Russian revolution and 
American preparations for war. ‘The 
answer of the National Child Labor 
Committee to those who attended the 
sessions in Baltimore last week was that 
those were the two things that gave the 
conference its greatest significance. 
“The tide of democracy is rising in Eu- 
rope,” said Felix Adler. “The lesson 
of the hour should be for us to develop 
and perfect it.” Child labor has no 
place in a democracy whose aim must 
be to bring out “‘the uncommon fine- 
ness in the common man,” as Dr. Adler 
expressed it, by improving the material 
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conditions of the majority, by establish- 
ing better educational facilities, and by 
giving a chance to participate in the gov- 
ernment determination of what is for 
the public good. Child labor defeats 
this aim because it makes impossible the 
necessary training, and Russia should 
not be led to think that child labor is 
something to be adopted along with 
our truly democratic institutions. 

As for the other issue which is now 
occupying the American public so large- 

-ly—the question of participation in the 
war—the warning again comes from Eu- 
rope. “The excitement of war is fatal 
to the growth of young minds,” said 
Julia C. Lathrop, of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, “fatal to the bringing 
up of the present generation, and with- 
out enriched and educated childhood 
social advance is impossible.” The rape 
of the schools and other war measures 
of England that are endangering social 
advance were outlined by Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, to much the same ef- 
fect as Winthrop D. Lane’s article in 
the Survey for February 3. The tend- 
ency to let down standards is already 
evident and will become more so, Mr. 
Lovejoy predicted, “unless those of us 
who have dedicated ourselves to the pro- 
tection of these defenseless ones keep 
our heads clear and our motives un- 
mixed, determining that whatever hap- 
pens all other treasure, all other forms 
of wealth, all other methods of defense 
shall be sacrificed before we compel the 
children of America to pass through the 
fire.” 

A tendency to centralize everything 
seemed to be the keynote of the ses- 
sions. Ethel Hanks Field, agent of the 
New York Child Labor Committee, 
who has been making a study of the 
enforcement of the New York law, ad- 
vised a central bureau to formulate rules 
for the issuance of work permits. C. C. 
Carstens and Roy Smith Wallace ex- 
pressed a desire for centralized care of 
dependent, delinquent, defective and 
neglected children. A. C. Monahan, 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Edward N. Clopper declared 
there was no solution of the problem of 
non-attendance in rural districts until 
the schools were organized on a county 
instead of a local basis. Members of 
a local school board will not prosecute 
their friends and neighbors for not send- 
ing their children to school. John 
Dewey and P. P. Claxton said that the 
states are not large enough to handle 
their educational problem unaided, that 
the federal government should give aid 
to elementary education so that the rural 
schools might be improved, the problem 
of educating immigrants more adequate- 
ly handled, and the states with a large 
per cent of adult illiteracy assisted. 

The only tendency in the opposite di- 
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FEWER and BETTER 
‘BABIES 


Or, The Limitation of Offspring. 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


With an Introduction by A. Jacobi, 
M.D., LL.D. The pioneer American 
book on Birth Control, with all the 
arguments for and against contracep- 
tion. Dr. Robinson stresses the social 
aspects. An important book for 
sociologists and social workers. 
Eleventh edition. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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rection seems to be in Massachusetts 
where the Child Labor Committee is 
working with one community at a time, 
opening the eyes of the local social or- 
ganizations to the needs of the working 
children along recreational, health and 
educational lines, with the idea that the 
awakening will eventually resolve it- 
self into a concerted demand for the 
necessary legislation, which can then be 
administered by a central body. 


CARE FOR THE GUARDS- 
MEN’S FAMILIES 

S a result of the calling out of the 

national guard on Monday and 
Tuesday, social workers will find much 
that is of immediate interest to them in 
the recommendations just made by the 
Active Service Auxiliary to the New 
York National Guard, which was cre- 
ated to care for the families of state 
guardsmen on duty at the Mexican bor- 
der. This auxiliary consisted of the 
wives of staff officers and was established 
with the approval of both General 
O’Ryan, commanding the guard, and 
Governor Whitman. Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was chairman. 

The auxiliary strongly recommends 
that a body similar to it be organized in 
every state in the union and be made a 
permanent part of the national guard. 
So long, it declares, as breadwinners 
must constitute the majority of men in 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL SOCIOLOGY 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS 


By GRETE MEISEL-HESS 
Authorized Translation from the German 


A sociologic and psychologic study: a criticism and an affirmation. 
It expresses the newest and best thought in Sexology, interpreted in 
terms of social need and social action. 

The book opens with a critique of marriage in its present form, and proceeds 
to discuss the increase of celibacy, the social factors in our sexual misery, trial 


marriages, sexual need and the woman’s movement,—in fact, all the forces that 
make for the movement for sexual emancipation. Instinct with delicacy, sympathy 


Our catalogue of authoritative literature on sexual 
problems ts yours for the asking. Send for it to-day. 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE CO. 


12 Mt. Morris Park, W., New York City 
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NEVER-TOLD 
TALES 


Tragedies of Sexual Ignorance. 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


Jack London said of this book: “I 
wish every person, man and woman, 
oung and old, could have a copy of 
Never-Told Toles.” A damning in- 
dictment of sexual ignorance, told in 
the form of vivid fictiun based upon 
facts gleaned from the experiences of 
a sexologist. Thirteenth edition. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. 
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military service, “we must have well-de- 
fined, responsible, automatic machinery 
to handle the social and economic prob- 
lems that will arise.” 

The duty of such an auxiliary, it be- 
lieves, should be “‘to further the enlist- 
ment of men by giving them ‘assurances 
that their families and those dependent 
upon them will receive care, thought 
and attention from the National Guard 
itself.” The work, it continues, should 
be financed by the state and supervised 
by the military authorities of the state. 
Provision should be made for volunteer 
contributions to be administered by the 
auxiliaries. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s review of its work 
shows what she and her associates think 
such an auxiliary ought to do and how 
to do it. Its own aim was not relief 
per se. In the average case of a depend- 
ent wife with several young children, 
declares its report, “the need was not 
merely to pay the rent and sustain life 
until the husband should return, but ra- 
ther to insure to that family its normal 
opportunity for development, social 
growth and education. ‘These needs 
are not easy to chart, and they are to be 
insured not by money alone, but by wise 
adjustments and helpful planning, which 
must usually be furnished from the out- 
side.” 

The method of the auxiliary was to 
make an emergency payment to a family, 
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New Books 
DIABETES— 


Fasting and Undernutrition in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes.—By Herrtnricu Stern, 
M.D., LL.D., New York. 


This little book is based entirely 
upon personal observations and_ expe- 
riences. It will be found that it differs, 
in certain essentials and in a number 
of details, from the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by others in articles 
dealing with the same theme. 

It is intended for direct perusal by 
the diabetic patient. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 


FEEDING BABIES— 


The Science of Feeding Babies and 
Normal Care of the Growing Child.— 
By H. ExizaserH Gou tp. 


The author offers so many valuable 
hints and practical suggestions for al- 
most every phase of a baby’s career that 
her work is bound to meet with great 
approval. 

It is written for young mothers and 
nurses having charge of babies. 


Cloth—Price $1.50 


TEETH— 


Care of the Mouth and Teeth. A Primer 
of Oral Hygiene.—By Josern HeErsert 
KaurrMann, D.D.S., New York. 


This brief volume aims at nothing else 
than the grasping of the fundamental 
idea of the value of oral hygiene. 

To parents, teachers, social workers, 
and all those who have charge of chil- 
dren, this book should prove invaluable. 


Cloth— Price 60 cents 


OBSTETRICAL QUIZ FOR NU RSES — 


A Monograph on Obstetrics for the 

Graduate and the Undergraduate Nurse 

in the Lying-in-room.—By Hitpa Exiza- 
BETH CARLSON. 


The essential feature of this work 
consists in a description for improvis- 
ing everything required on an emer- 
gency case. It is eminently practical. 

Cloth—Price $1.75 


WHAT SHALL I EAT— 


A Manual of Rational Feeding —By 
F. X. Gouraup, M.D., formerly Chief 
of the Laboratory of the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, France. (Translation by 
F. J. Resman.) With a Glossary con- 
taining definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms, and an Index of Dis- 
eases referred to in the text. 


An Analysis of each Article of Food 
and its Calories are given. Also the ac- 
tions on the digestive functions, in as- 
similation, secretion and elimination. 
Likewise the reasons are given why a 
food should be employed or rejected, 
according to the normal or pathological 
conditions of each individual case. In- 
dications and_ contra-indications are 
given in every instance. This makes the 
choice of food adapted to each case easy. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 


HOSPITALS AND THE LAW— 
By Epwin VaLentTiIne MitcHety, LL.B. 


This is a short analysis of the general 
propositions of law relating to health 
institutions, and to make it readily com- 
prehensible to those who are profes- 
sionally or otherwise interested in such 
establishments. 


Cloth—-Price $1.75 
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if need was immediate, of three dollars. 
Before a budget was decided upon, a visit 
was made to the home by an investigator. 
If there were employable members, these 
were offered work suited to their abili- 
ties. A weekly budget was then voted 
only after “repeated investigations,” and 
was supplemented, when necessary, with 
increased payments for unexpected needs. 

The auxiliary expended $16,100.32 on 
545 families. It received 633 applica- 
tions, seven of which were outside its 
sphere. It returned to contributors an 
unused sum of over $12,000. 


OHIO COMMISSION ON 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 


OTH houses of the Ohio legislature 

have passed and the governor is 
expected to sign a bill creating a state 
commission of seven to study social in- 
surance. Interest in health insurance 
in Ohio has been alive for some time. 
Two years ago an investigation of occu- 
pational diseases was made by the State 
Board of Health under the direction of 
Dr. E. R: Hayhurst. 


THE CANADIAN DISPUTES 
ACT 


[Continued from page 759] 


try the weakness of a system of public 
regulation of railroads, which fails to 
provide insurance against a paralysis of 
the internal commerce of the nation. 

Is not this unrestricted right of the 
railroad employes to quit work in a body 
a menace to the public welfare? Does 
not the individual who chooses to earn 
his livelihood in the public service of 
transportation assume a duty to help 
keep open these vital arteries of com- 
merce, a duty greater than the private 
right to strike? 

A member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Judge Clements, recently 
expressed the opinion that railroad em- 
ployes are affected with a public inter- 
est that they can no more ignore than 
can the carriers, and he suggested that 
there should be a legally established ob- 
ligation upon these employes not to in- 
terrupt the service by strike until the 
justice of their demands had been deter- 
mined by some public tribunal. 

Such a definition by law of the pub- 
lic duties of railroad employes must have 
been in the mind of the President when 
he said recently that “the business of 
government is to see that no other or- 
ganization is as strong as itself; to see 
that no body or group of men, no matter 
what their individual interest is, may 
come into competition with the author- 
ity of society.” 

The position taken by the represen- 
tatives of the employes is that they have 
no obligation to permit a reasonable con- 
sideration of demands which they may 
formulate; that simply because they have 
decided they want them, not even the 
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Classified Advertisements 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
TRAINING EXECUTIVE 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, de- 
sire to engage the services of a man with 
experience, or lacking actual experience, 
the proper qualifications, to direct the 
Educational, Recreational and Welfare 
activities of the store. Familiarity with 
department store system and organiza- 
tion desirable but not absolutely essential 
Apply by letter, giving in detail qualifi- 
cations, previous experience and refer- 
ences, to 


PRIVATE OFFICES, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 


WANTED—A Matron for Jewish Child 
Caring Institution. Address 731 W. 6th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER, graduate of School 
for Social Workers, and with a nurse’s 
training, who has had experience in medi- 
cal, social and associated charity work seeks 
position with child-placing society or social 
service in hospital in or very near Boston, 
summer or early fall. Employed at present. 
Address 2480 Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE desires position 
as hospital social worker. Experienced. 
References. Address 2483, SurvEy. 


EFFICIENT Head Worker Settlement 
House. Experience. Institutional Man- 
ager. Jewish or hon-sectarian. Credentials. 
Address 2486, Survey. 


JEWESS, experienced as directress of 
fresh air camp, desires similar engagement 
this summer. Address 2487, Survey. 


WANTED—Position in a Protestant in- 
stitution by an experienced business woman: 
stenographer; bookkeeper; Normal School 
graduate. Address 2488, Survey. 


FOR RENT 


FIVE ROOM APARTMENT for the 
summer, comfortably furnished, upper west 
side of City overlooking the Hudson. Very 
cool. Rent reasonable. Address 2485 
SURVEY. 
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employers have any right to question 
them; that the possibility of improving 
conditions, of which they complain, in 
some other manner than they propose, is 
not entitled to any consideration; but 
they must have an unrestricted freedom 
to take whatever action they may see 
fit to take, to compel the concession of 
their demands in the exact terms and 
manner and at the time they propose, 
even to the extent of discontinuing work 
in a body, and if the public suffers it 
is only an incident to the situation, and 
the public should not complain. 


For the railroads to take a correspond- 
ing stand, they would have to take the 
position that the demands of the men 
were beyond all reason and that under 
no circumstances would they even be 
considered. But they have not done this; 
they simply take the position that they 
are willing that the merits of the claims 
of the employes, as well as their own, 
shall be passed upon by some competent 
but impartial tribunal appointed by 
proper federal authority, and that they 
will abide by their findings, whatever 
they may be. 

This right of the employers to have 
consideration given to their side of the 
questions is denied by the employes, and 
any measures considered by governmental 
authorities to make this obligatory are 
met with the charge that the rights of 
the employes are being infringed and 
that any measure looking to a compulsory 
investigation of the merits of contro- 
versies is a curtailment of their liberties 
and subjects them to involuntary servi- 
tude. 

This is a problem in which all of us, 
as American citizens, have a vital in- 
terest. I have endeavored to state the 
facts without prejudice, I am an advo- 
cate of industrial peace—not peace at 
any price, but peace that will insure 
the best possible wages and working con- 
ditions for our employes, together with 
the highest efficiency in the operation of 
our transportation system. ‘There must 
be, as President Wilson has so well said, 
“A full and scrupulous regard for the 
interest and liberties of all concerned.” 

I am not prepared to say that all 


wage problems on the railroads should 
be placed unreservedly in the control of 
a public commission, but I do believe 
that when a controversy between the 
managements and the men reaches a 
stage where the interests of the public 
are imperilled—that then there should 
be a judicial settlement, that will con- 
serve the public interests as well as the 
rights of the parties to the controversy, 
and if it is finally determined that any 
body of men be required in the public 
interest to subordinate their private 
rights to their public duties, it should 
be with the full understanding that their 
rights must be in every way safeguarded 
by the public. 
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White and 
Colored 
Dress Cottons 


Reg. Trade Mark 


For Spring and Summer 1917 


Fine Cotton Fabrics will be greatly i in demand for 
the coming season. 


During the last few weeks we have received several 
shipments containing the very latest Parisian novel- 
ties. We have also received a large consignment of 
the sturdy English and Scotch Fabrics. 


It is gratifying to hear the comment of our patrons 
to the effect that the very materials and colors that 
cannot be found at all elsewhere, can be obtained 
here in perhaps greater variety than ever before. 


Imported Swiss Organdie, in a complete range of plain 
colors, shadow Checks, Dots, etc., 46 inches wide, $1.25 yard. 


Imported Voile, 42 inches wide, White and range of Pastel 
and Street shades, special crisp French finish, 75c yard. 


Handkerchief Linen, McCutcheon Quality, shown in a 
range of twenty-five shades, special soft finish to prevent 
creasing, 33 inches wide, 85c yard. 


David & John Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch Ginghams, 
unequalled assortment. Plain colors, Stripes, Checks, Plaids, 
32 inches wide, 60c yard. 


J apanese Crepe, Hand Woven, shown in White and upwards 
of 35 plain shades. Special value, 30c yard. 


White Fabrics, St. Gall Swisses, Dots of all sizes, French 
Plumetis, Fancy Voiles, Piques, Skirtings, Madras, Dimities, 
Batiste, French Lawns, Transparent Organdies, etc., in the 
Jargest possible variety. 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts... New York 
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book of any papers 


will instantly make a 


WITH TITLE ON ITS BACK 
You can instantly remove any paper 
therefrom or add any paper thereto. 
With it letter files are kept on 
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THE GROWTH OF A CREED 


An anti-theistic pamphlet 
By Elizabeth Patten, Englewood, Colorado 
Price, prepaid, 5c. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


shelves just the same as books. After 
the Binder Clip is applied, the arms 
may be reversed and snapped against 
the documents or papers, and thus 
kept out of the way. 

Money back if not suited 


AT ALL STATIONERS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MBG. CO. 
240 West 23rd St. Dept. 9, New York City 


AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 


What becomes of the discharged soldiers? And, during the 
war, of those invalided home? Another leaf of Canada’s 
experience: by PAUL U. KELLOGG, in the Svrvpy next 
week. 


Shall Labor be Dominated 
By the Liquor Traffic? 


Liquor’s ‘‘last stand’”’ has been taken in the labor halls of this country. 
Liquor men control nearly every State Federation of Labor and practically 
all the over 700 Central Labor Bodies in this country. 


They are determined to capture not only the men identified with the organized 
labor movement, but all other workers as well. 


They are issuing false or unsound statements as to what will happen to working- 
men’s jobs when the saloons are closed. 


They are taking an unfair advantage of the pledge of loyalty of trade-unionists 
toward one another. 


It would be a calamity to permit the liquor men to succeed. And it need not 
happen. WE ARE EQUALLY DETERMINED TO PREVENT IT. 


We shall purchase advertising space—and use thoroughly authenticated material 
—in over one hundred leading labor papers to counteract the influence of the liquor 
interests and the professional labor leaders who are on the pay-roll of the liquor men. 


These papers are read by millions of workingmen and their families—read “as 
carefully as the early Christians read their New Testaments,” a famous student of 
the labor question once said. 


If we can strike NOW—AND HIT HARD—it will count mightily—clear down 
the line—in the fight on the liquor traffic. 


Charles Stelzle, who is directing this campaign, spent two years studying the 
liquor problem as it affects workingmen and in pushing unusually effective campaigns 
with this information as a basis. 


Don’t you want a share in the task of tearing loose liquor’s grip on workingmen? 


We] need '$10,000 to conduct this publicity campaign. And it will be 
money ‘well invested. There is no better way to spend it—just now—in 
fighting 'the saloon. 


Send us as large a contribution as you can—and we’ll be glad to keep you posted 
as to the results of the campaign. We will also—upon request—send you reliable 
material to meet the arguments of the liquor men in your town. 


Make your check payable to Alfred R. Kimball, Treasurer. 


For particulars regarding the campaign, and for general information, write to 
Charles Stelzle, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


The Commission on Temperance of The Federal Council 


of The Churches of Christ in America. 


GOVERNOR CARL E. MILLIKEN, 
Chairman 
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